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Elasticity of Definitions 
[EDITORIAL ] 


How elastic are the definitions of the 
junior college? Is the junior college 
the institution which should encompass 
the educational services for all the types 
of young people who need further educa- 
tion between high school leaving or 
graduation and job and yet who do not 
find in present day high schools, colleges, 
and universities what they want? 


There is crystalizing in the minds of 
educators a pretty clear conception of 
the type of institution which is needed 
in a community to supplement the pres- 
ent efforts of the high school in provid- 
ing the kind of educational service which 
both young people and adults need. This 
conception embodies five types of serv- 
ice: first, vocational education for many 
technica! and semiskilled occupations; 
second, more advanced training for home 
and family life than is possible in the 
present high school; third, terminal 
courses to supplement the high schools’ 
efforts to produce social and civic com- 
petency; fourth, adult education both 
vocational and non-vocational; and fifth, 
liberal arts or pre-professional training 
for those who are going forward to 
senior college or university study. 


The question now is, will the junior 
college undertake to serve all these func- 
tions or will it limit its services essen- 


tially to the liberal arts college work as 
it now does in the great majority of 
cases ? 


If the latter is held to be the advis- 
able development, it is quite apparent 
that another institution must gradually 
evolve to carry on the other educational 
functions required by the communities. 
It is my belief that it would be unfor- 
tunate to organize such an additional 
institution. The secondary school sys- 
tem should be expanded to include all 
the functions described above. 


This means that cooperation among 
high schools must be evolved to the end 
that the larger units in which may be 
offered the comprehensive program de 
scribed above can serve a large area. 
The smaller high schools which can af- 
ford only a single curriculum, and that 
usually a college preparatory, will need 
to give their students who wish the 
other courses a chance to attend the 
larger high school. 


This involves a system of high schools 
in each state rather than a few hundred 
high schools each acting separately from 
all others. This will challenge the small 
unit control of high schools, but such 
challenge is probably timely. 


Frep J. KEtty. 
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A Oe 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL EDUCATION 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has received a grant of $25,000 
from the General Education Board, of 
New York City, to finance a series of 
exploratory studies in the general field 
of terminal education in the junior col- 
lege. 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in the junior colleges of 
the United States do not continue their 
formal education after leaving the junior 
college. The new study will be concerned 
particularly with courses and curricula 
of a semi-professional and cultural char- 
acter designed to give this increasing 
body of young people greater economic 
competence and civic responsibility. 
There is increasing evidence that existing 
four-year colleges and universities are 
not organized adequately to meet the 
needs of a large part of this significant 
group. 

It is anticipated that the exploratory 
study will reveal the need and the oppor- 
tunity for a series of additional studies 
and experimental investigations and dem- 
onstrations which may cover several 
years of continuous effort. 


SPONSORING COMMISSION 


The new study will include a large 
proportion of the junior colleges in the 
United States. It will be sponsored by 
a nation-wide representative Commis- 
sion, consisting of the following: 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tennessee, Chairman; 





* Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


GEorRGE F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
m. <3 

J. C. Wricut, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education for Vo- 
cational Education, Washington, 
D. C.; 

LEONARD V. Koos, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, University of 

Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 

AuBREY A. Douctass, Chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento, California; 

Guy M. Winstow, President, Lasell 
Junior College, Auburndale, Massa- 
chusetts, representing New England 
Junior College Council; 

Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, President, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
La Plume, Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing Junior College Council of the 
Middle States; 

LELAND L. MEpDsKER, Department of 
Occupational Research, Chicago 
Junior Colleges, representing North 
Central Junior College Association; 

J. E. Burx, President, Ward-Belmont 
Junior College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, representing Junior College Di- 
vision of the Southern Association; 

Daviv L. Soxtau, President, Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Longview, 
Washington, representing North- 
west Association of Junior Colleges; 

Rosco C. INGALLs, Director, Los An- 
geles City College, California, rep- 
resenting California Junior College 
Federation. 


Immediate responsibility for the study 
will be vested in an Administrative Com- 
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mittee consisting of Rosco C. Ingalls, 
Chairman, Doak S. Campbell, and Byron 
S. Hollinshead. The Director of the 
study will be Walter Crosby Eells, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Additional staff 
appointments will be announced in the 
near future. 

The Commission named above, orig- 
inally known as the Policy Committee, 
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held a two-day discussion meeting at 
Atlantic City the first week in September 
as reported in the October issue of the 
Journal. 

The following “General Statement” 
and “Outline of Tentative Plan for One 
Year of Exploratory Study” have been 
prepared by the Administrative Com- 
mittee and Director and approved by the 
entire Commission. 

















General Statement Regarding Needed Nationwide Study of 
Terminal Education at the Junior College Level 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has appointed a Policy Committee 
to consider problems in the junior college field demanding nationwide study. This 
Committee, after careful consideration, feels that the most important and immediate 
of these problems is the task of adequately determining and providing for the needs 
of youths of junior college age who will not continue their formal education beyond 
the junior college level. The Policy Committee therefore presents for consideration 
the following five fundamental principles. 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


1. The junior college, although consisting of a variety of sizes and types, is 
essentially a community institution and therefore has a special obligation to meet 
fully the needs of its own constituency. 

2. The junior college marks the completion of formal education for a large and 
increasing proportion of young people, and therefore it should offer curricula 
designed to develop economic, social, civic, and personal competence. 

3. The American Association of Junior Colleges recognizes its responsibility to 
aid junior colleges to formulate suggested curricula which will more adequately 
meet the educational needs of youth who will complete their formal education in the 
junior college. 

4. The American Association of Junior Colleges feels the need for studying 
certain aspects of the field of terminal education, and for coordinating the findings 
of other extensive studies recently made or now in progress as far as they bear upon 
the problems of completion or terminal education in the junior college. 

0. Terminal education, at the junior college level, includes so-called “general” 
education, designed to prepare students for social citizenship and for individual 
happiness, and semi-professional and perhaps other types of vocational education, 
designed to prepare students for economic independence. 


II. DEFINITIONS 


Before such a study can proceed far it will be necessary to define with care some 
of the terms to be used so that there may be common agreement concerning their 
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meaning for those participating in the proposed study. Among the more important 
of these terms may be mentioned the following: 


Junior College | Completion or Terminal Education 
Technical Institute Vocational or Occupational Education 
General Education Semi-professional Education 


III. Purposes 


1. To explore the problem of terminal education in the junior college in all of 
its important relationships, both “general” or cultural, and “semi-professional” or 
vocational. 

2. To formulate a sanely progressive statement of philosophy of junior college 
education as a whole, but with special emphasis on its terminal aspects. 

3. To report and evaluate current practices and offerings in the field of terminal 
junior college education. 

4. To make constructive recommendations for the guidance of junior colleges 
in the development of suitable terminal curricula and methods of making them fully 
effective through suitable personnel procedures. 

5. To make definite provision for the interpretation and implementation of 
recommended procedures. | 


IV. NEED FOR THE STUDY 


1. Various studies in different parts of the country show that less than one-third 
of the students enrolled in junior colleges subsequently enter higher educational 
institutions. 

2. Many more positions of the semi-professional type than of the professional 
type are found in the commercial and industrial world and in public service, but 
less specific education has been provided to fit young people adequately for such 
positions. 

3. It is especially important that the best types of courses for “social intelligence” 
be formulated and given to young people whose formal education will close with the 
junior college, to prepare them for citizenship and social responsibilities. 

4. Many junior colleges wish to give terminal courses of one or both of these twa 
types but lack information concerning desirable content and methods. 

5. The facts that a number of junior colleges are offering terminal courses quite 
successfully and that there is growing interest in this field would indicate that other 
junior colleges should offer similar work. In one institution, for example, enroll- 
ment in semi-professional courses has increased from 4 per cent to 62 per cent of 
the student body in less than ten years. 

6. Changed and changing economic and social conditions indicate that young 
people probably will have a decreasing opportunity to secure regular employment 
before age twenty. Therefore, suitable educational opportunities are increasingly 
demanded of the junior college. 

7. In some junior colleges are found current demands for continuing training 
programs for those already employed in semi-professional fields, e.g., police, fire, 
public health, sanitation, forestry, nursing, and many others. 

8. Many high school graduates are not in college, are not employed, and do not 
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have available educational opportunities to continue their training. Only 12 per 
cent of persons of college age are registered in colleges or universities, while 67 per 
cent of those of high school age are in school. Such facts indicate a growing need 
for providing terminal types of education in the junior college. 


V. PHASES OF THE PROPOSED STUDY 


(Both “general” and “occupational” phases) 


1. Present conditions 
a. Offerings, as revealed by catalogs and recent dissertations 
b. Enrollments in terminal curricula, as found from questionnaires and 
conferences 
c. Placements, as found from questionnaires and follow-up studies 
2. Past developments 
3. Bibliography—classified and annotated 
4. Methods of setting up terminal curricula (both general and occupational) 
a. Advisory committees, personnel, methods, results 
b. Community surveys, methods, outlines, outcomes 
c. Determining the fields in which semi-professional courses may be offered 
d. Determining the need for general terminal courses, for both boys and girls 
e. Determining the proper proportion of cultural and technical elements 
based upon an occupational or general objective 
(1) Youth needs 
(2) Occupational opportunities 
(3) Socio-economic conditions 
(4) Other educational opportunities 
(5) Other factors 
5. Physical facilities especially needed for most effectively giving terminal courses 
a. Housing 
b. Technical equipment 
c. Library 
d. Community resources (use of community as a laboratory) 
6. Staff factors particularly related to successful terminal courses 
a. Preparation 
b. Qualifications 
(1) Professional 
(2) Occupational 
(3) Others 
c. Improvement in service (field relationships) 
d. Recognition of special ability (grants, etc.) 
e. Instructional load 
f. Staff assistants 
7. Instructional program 
a. Cooperative plan 
b. Length of courses 
c. Class size 
d. Organization of instructional materials 
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10. 


11. 


Oh = 


e. Utilization of community personnel 
f. Visitation and study of related local community enterprises 


g. Use of visual aids 


. Student personnel, as essential to successful terminal courses 


a. Staff needed 
b. Information needed 
c. Methods 
d. Placement and follow-up 
(1) Advisory committees 
(2) Centralized or decentralized 
(3) Interviews with possible employers 
(4) Coordination with state and federal employment agencies 


. Public relations 


a. Labor unions 
b. Employers 
c. General public 
d. Government agencies 
e. Teachers 
Costs 
a. Capital outlay 
b. Current expense 
Classification of semi-professional and other occupational fields 
. Agriculture 
. Business 
. Engineering, or technical, or industrial 
. Public service 
Homemaking 


Others 


“oO oO Oo & 


VI. MetTHOops 


. Catalogs and other college publications 
. Existing studies and discussions, especially of last twenty years 


. Questionnaires 


. To colleges 

. To instructors 
To students 

. To graduates 

To employers 
To others 


rho ao op 


. Personal visits and conferences, particularly in junior colleges already doing 


outstanding terminal work 


. Intensive self study of selected institutions having significant programs 
. Use of selected institutions for special studies, particularly sponsored by central 


agencies but carried out in large part by the local institution, perhaps with 
limited financial aid 


. Local conferences with junior colleges, high schools, university faculties, lay 


groups, etc. 
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State and regional conferences and meetings 
Use of state departments 
Use of graduate schools of education 


VII. INTERPRETATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 


. News releases 

. Newspapers 

. Junior College Journal 

. Other professional journals 


Handbooks or monographs, to be published during each year of the study 


. Regional and state meetings 
. State and regional committees with special responsibilities 
. Use of local staffs 


. Contact personnel 
. Regional workshops or seminars 


. Executive officers of existing state and regional associations 


VIII. CALENDAR 


. Duration: four years or more 

. First year. Exploratory 

. Second year. Special studies 

. Third year. Interpretation of results and formulation of recommendations 

. Fourth year. Implementation 

. Next meeting of present committee of eleven, March 3, 1940, at Columbia, Mo. 


IX. STAFF 


. Present committee of eleven to continue under name of Commission on Junior 


College Terminal Education. Function: policy forming, general oversight, and 
review of results 


. Smaller Administrative Committee consisting of three members. Function: de- 


tailed supervision of research staff 


. Director 

. Research assistant 

. Public relations assistant 

. Field assistants, in main fields indicated in Section V, paragraph 11, of this 


outline 


. Office, secretary 
. Clerical assistants 
. Professional consultants, in main fields indicated in Section V, paragraph 11 of 


this outline 
Lay consultants 
Cooperating subcommittees 
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Outline of Tentative Plan for One Year of Exploratory Study, 
January 1, 1940 - January 1, 1941 


I. CONTENT 
Including terminal courses, both general and semi-professional and personnel and 
guidance procedures related to them 
. Present conditions 
. Past developments 
. Bibliography 
. Recommended procedures in the terminal field 
. Recommended special studies and tentative plans for continuation of study 
. Preliminary interpretation and implementation 


On & WA = 


Catalog studies II. MeEtHop 


. Existing literature 
3. Analysis of material being collected for volume American Junior Colleges 
4. Questionnaires 
a. For information 
b. For advice and suggestion 
5. Personal visits and conferences 
a. To institutions 
b. To regional and state junior college organizations 
6. Use of special consultants 


III. INTERPRETATION AND PuBLic RELATIONS 
. Contacts with regional associations 
. Contacts with state groups 
. Contacts with graduate schools 
. Contacts with state departments of education 
. Newspapers and magazines, e.g., Associated Press, United Press, Time, Life, 
News-Week, Harpers, School and Society, etc. 


adh 


On WH = 


IV. Outcomes 
1. One or more publications (handbook, manual, monograph, yearbook, or other) 
2. Articles in press and journals 
3. Specific plans for continuation of the study 


The Policy Committee of the American Association of Junior Colleges, acting 
through its Administrative Committee, in accordance with decisions made after full 
consideration at its meeting at Atlantic City, September 1-2, 1939, decided to seek 
funds to carry out the preliminary year of exploratory work outlined in the four 
preceding sections. 

The members of the Commission feel that this year can well be devoted to an 
intensive study of present conditions; to systematic interpretation of the junior 
college movement, particularly in its terminal aspects, to the educational and lay 
public; to formation of helpful contacts with junior college and other educational 
leaders throughout the country; and to development of specific plans for needed 
intensive studies of special fields which the year’s exploratory study may show to 
be most pertinent and promising. 
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Cooperative Arrangements in Junior Colleges 
DANIEL S. SANFORD* 


The present study is intended to form 
the first part of a larger investigation 
devoted to inter-institutional cooperation 
and coordination involving junior col- 
leges. At least two nationwide studies 
have been made of cooperation and co- 
ordination among higher educational in- 
stitutions. Both of these were concerned 
with these important problems as they 
related to the university, the professional 
school, and the four-year college. They 
paid little attention, however, to the 
junior college. The neglect of the junior 
college was possibly occasioned by the 
fact that it is a relatively new institution, 
frequently small and with limited re- 
sources, and also by the fact that it is 
devoted to general and semi-professional 
education. Such an institution perhaps 
appeared less suited to cooperation and 
coordination than those others whose 
programs are more specialized and more 
advanced. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of 
widely recognized educational trends 
which seem to indicate the need for at 
least a preparatory and initial survey of 
cooperation between junior colleges and 
other institutions. The more significant 
of these are: the rapid growth of the 


junior college movement in the United 





* Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

1Daniel S. Sanford, Jr., Interinstitutional 
Agreements in Higher Education (Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 627), New York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 


Cooperation and Coordination in Higher 
Education, American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. II, No. 5, Washington, 
—- = American Council on Education, April 


States; the increase in enrollment of late 
years among all higher educational in- 
stitutions; the probable extension of uni- 
versal education in future through the 
first two years of college; and the 
widespread demand for cooperative com- 
munity utilization and regional plan- 
ning. In recognition of the implications 
of these trends, the Executive Committee 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges gave its formal approval and 
endorsement to a survey of the problem. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


A letter of inquiry was sent to all 
junior colleges in the United States. 
This letter asked information on coopera- 
tive arrangements so planned as to in- 
crease and improve instructional offer- 
ings; to develop specialized curricula; 
to share in the use of libraries, athletic 
equipment, and community services; to 
study local educational needs; and to 
engage in joint programs of service to 
the area. The letter inquired about the 
establishment of branch junior colleges 
to serve areas without higher educa- 
tional opportunity, the differentiation of 
instructional programs, and the linking 
of junior colleges to professional schools. 
Finally, it asked concerning arrange- 
ments for sharing instructors and facili- 
ties, for pooling experience on adminis- 
trative problems, for carrying on re 
search projects, and for educational ex- 
perimentation. 


In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
the letter stated that the study was not 
concerned with coordination and coop- 
eration between the junior college and 
the high school. In addition, the letter 
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did not seek information on the accredi- 
tation of the junior college, on the trans- 
fer of its students, nor on institutional 
participation in regional associations. 
Replies to the letter were received from 
229 junior colleges, a 41 per cent re- 
turn from the 556 institutions to which 
the letter was sent. Two types of cooper- 
ation were reported. The first concerned 
itself with community utilization, usually 
of an informal character, by the junior 
college. The second concerned itself 
with more or less formal arrangements 
between the junior college and other 
higher educational institutions located 
at a distance. Discussion of only the 
first type of cooperation is presented in 
this paper. 
REPORTS OF COMMUNITY UTILIZATION 
In Table I appear the number of co- 
operative utilizations of community re- 
sources of various types reported by the 
junior colleges. For purposes of defini- 
tion, an instance of cooperative commu- 
nity utilization is conceived to be the use 
of one type of resources or services in 
the community by a junior college. A 
junior college making use of the facili- 
ties of one or more local libraries is one 
instance of utilization but a junior col- 
lege making use of the facilities of a 
library and a museum constitutes two 
instances of utilization. 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF COOPERATIVE UTILIZATIONS 
OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES OF Va- 
R1I0US Types REPORTED BY JUNIOR 


COLLEGES. 


Books and library privileges 21 
Museum privileges 17 
Exhibits, concerts, and visual aid materials 14 
Guidance and advisory services 
Gymnasium and athletic equipment ___. 9 
Services rendered by Industrial Plants and 
commercial enterprises 
Laboratory facilities, classrooms, and 
campus 
Hospitals and schools of nursing 
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Total number of utilizations reported... 95 
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Certain limitations of the study de- 
serve mention at this point. It is evi- 
dent that with a 41 per cent return, the 
number of utilizations appearing in 
Table I cannot be considered complete. 
Furthermore, it seems doubtful whether 
some of the reports which were made 
were even complete in themselves. In 
all probability certain information was 
not reported in the belief that this was 
not desired or that it was not of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned. Statements 
contained in official catalogs support 
this view, and also expressions of interest 
in community phases of the problem on 
the part of many administrators indicate 
the possibility that achievements along 
these lines are greater than reported. 
Twenty-six per cent of the replies re- 
quested a digest of the study on its com- 
pletion, and 25 per cent more expressed 
interest in the undertaking. 

Finally, the reports failed to make 
known the degree of utilization in each 
instance. Later studies should not fail 
to inquire into the number of students in 
the junior college who utilize certain 
community resources or services over a 
given period of time. There is no need 
to point out that an occasional visit of a 
student or faculty member to a local 
library to consult a reference work or 
periodical is a very different arrange- 
ment than one in which a junior college 
is regularly dependent for most of its 
reading materials on such a library. 

TYPES OF COMMUNITY UTILIZATION 

1. Books and Library Privileges. The 
public school like the junior college is 
a community institution and it is not 
surprising that there have been built up 
examples of utilization between the 
school and the library. The needs of 
the school, however, seem to make nec- 
essary quite different types of coopera- 
tive arrangements than those employed 
by the junior college. 
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Some plans provide for the establishment of 
school libraries as an additional service of the 
public library as in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Portland (Oregon) and numerous smaller 
communities in Minnesota and New Jersey. 
California has established a statewide system 
of cooperation whereby county libraries fur- 
nish library service to the schools. Other 
cooperative plans include the establishment of 
public library branches in certain school build- 
ings as in Kansas City, Providence, and 
Toledo.2 

Junior college students and faculty 


draw reading materials from nearby 
city, county, and state libraries, the 
libraries of neighboring higher educa- 
tional institutions, the collections of his- 
torical societies, professional associa- 
tions and other semi-public and private 
agencies. The junior college may de- 
pend for its library needs on several 
collections, some providing assistance 
of one kind and some of another. Co- 
lumbia Junior College, Washington, D. 
C., reports that it makes use of the 
Library of Congress, the United States 
Office of Education library and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
library. Kanawha College, West Vir- 
ginia, is housed in the Kanawha County 
public library building. It not only 
utilizes the county library, but also the 
state library a short distance away and 
the library of the West Virginia Medical 
Association. In some instances, the 
junior college makes use of the libraries 
of nearby higher educational institu- 
tions. The students of Menlo Junior 
College enjoy the use of the Palo Alto 
library and, by special arrangement, of 
the Stanford University library. Beulah 
College students have access to the 
libraries of Claremont Colleges and the 
Carnegie Public Library of Upland, and 
Washington Seminary students enjoy the 
privileges of the Washington and Jeffer- 
son College library. These collections 





2 Social Services and the Schools, Educa- 
tiona] Policies Commission, Washington, D. C., 


1939. Pages 38-39. 
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in most cases, however, cannot be re- 
garded by the junior college as substi- 
tutes for its own library. At best they 
seem to provide for both faculty and 
students valuable supplementary mate- 
rials. Boise Junior College, Idaho, re- 
ports that it has definitely attempted in 
cooperation to survey other neighboring 
libraries, aiming to add to its own collec- 
tion materials which these do not have. 
Possibly similar practice can be devel- 
oped with benefit in other places. 

Extensive use of nearby libraries is 
conditioned very largely by their prox- 
imity to the college. Where they hap- 
pen to be located at a distance of only a 
few blocks, arrangements for utilization 
may be as convenient as those involving 
departmental collections on a university 
campus. Sometimes two _ institutional 
libraries may be housed in the same 
building. This practice was reported 
for Billings Polytechnic Institute and 
Intermountain Union College, Montana, 
and for Fresno State College and the 
Fresno Junior College, California. 

An institution may not be so fortunate, 
however, as to have libraries located 
near it, and even when this is the case, 
these libraries may not satisfy existing 
needs. Under such circumstances the 
junior college may obtain books and 
other materials from state boards of 
education, state universities, and other 
state agencies. It is reported that, in 
some states this service is used a great 
deal, especially by junior colleges. Aver- 
ett College utilizes the Danville city 
library but in addition obtains reference 
materials by mail from the state library 
and from the Extension Division library 
of the University of Virginia. The 
Vermont State Library and the Free 
Public Library Commission have made 
their services available to Goddard Col- 
lege. 

Although the interlibrary loan may 
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be employed to obtain materials at a 
distance, it has probably limited useful- 
ness for the junior college. Interlibrary 
loan codes drawn up from time to time 
to regulate this service indicate that the 
loans are better adapted to the special- 
ized needs of the university, the profes- 
sional school, and four-year college than 
to the rather general demands of the 
junior college. They state that the pur- 
pose of the loan in general is to secure 
for a brief period unusual volumes not 
readily accessible near at hand; volumes 
to aid research; volumes that are not 
current publications; and materials not 
in constant use at the lending library. 
The limited usefulness of the interlibrary 
loan is indicated by current comments. 
Russell declares: * “College and school 


libraries have been known to borrow 
books for classroom use. It is hardly 
the real purpose of the interlibrary loan, 
but no harm is done if the request is 
made to a well-disposed neighbor, and 
the facts are stated.” Ewing says: 4 “The 
sentiment, if not the rule, in most of the 
large university libraries is against books 
(by interlibrary loan) to undergrad- 
uates.” 


2. Gymnasium and Athletic Equip- 
ment. One administrator declared that, 
next to library facilities, athletic equip- 
ment probably provides the largest field 
for cooperation open to the junior col- 
lege. The agencies most helpful in fur- 
nishing facilities of this kind are with- 
out doubt the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
These may offer excellent facilities in- 
cluding basketball and handball courts, 
swimming pool, bowling alleys, and 
even individual and group instruction 
in sports. Bucknell Junior College, 


ee ee 


8 Russell, Harold: “The Interlibrary Loan 
Code,” American Library Association Bulletin, 
(May 1939), 33:325. 

4Ewing, M. J.: “Borrowing from 


Neighbors,” Library Journal, 58:918-23. 


Our 
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Pennsylvania, makes the practice of 
taking out a first membership in the 
Y.M.C.A. for all freshman students to 
insure that they may have the advantage 
of these facilities at the outset of their 
college course. Holmes Junior College, 
Mississippi, makes use of the pools and 
gymnasiums of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W. 
C.A. Cooperation also occurs in the 
matter of athletic facilities with higher 
educational institutions. For example, 
Hillman College, a junior college for 
women, is at certain times given the use 
of the gymnasium and swimming pool of 
Mississippi College. In similar fashion, 
the Grand Rapids Junior College shares 
the use of its gymnasium with the neigh- 
boring Catholic Junior College. Here is 
a demonstration of the feasibility of co- 
operation between a public and a pri- 
vate institution. Municipal facilities 
may also be placed at the disposal of the 
junior college, and may include tennis 
courts, baseball diamond, and suburban 
golf course. 

3. Museum Privileges. The following 
statement occurs in the Morton Junior 


College Bulletin for 1933-1934: 


The City of Chicago affords several addi- 
tional facilities at the disposal of junior col- 
lege students: Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, 
Adler Planetarium, Art Institute, Historical 
Society Museum, Academy of Science, Good- 
man Theater, city operas and concerts, recitals 
and plays, lectures of Adult Council, North- 
western University, and University of Chicago. 


Springfield Junior College, Illinois, 
has developed an arrangement with the 
Illinois State Museum whereby two 
members of the museum staff serve as 
instructors and lecturers on the college 
faculty, thereby bringing the museum 
practically on to the campus. In addi- 
tion, a college may profit from a series 
of weekly lectures conducted at the col- 
lege by the museum and illustrated from 
museum material. In a letter from the 
Cambridge School of Liberal Arts, Mas- 
sachusetts, the Director writes: “These 
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lectures are offered us without cost by 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
we find them a valuable supplementary 
background in some of our history and 
literature courses, the students of which 
are required to attend them.” Replying 
to an inquiry concerning museum privi- 
leges, the Director of the American As- 
sociation of Museums writes: “I believe 
that any school or college located near 
an active museum can get almost as 
much service as it is ready to consume.” 
He adds, “Usually the indifference of 
the school is the stumbling block.” 

4. Exhibits, Concerts and Visual Aid 
Materials. The junior college may gain 
assistance for its educational program 
from lectures, concerts, recitals, exhibits, 
visual education materials, and music 
aids. Goddard College reports that the 
University of Vermont has recently 
made available to it its music record 
library. The President of Stratford 
College writes: 


There is apparent need for coordination 
among institutions in our region, and the 
Association of Virginia Colleges is working on 
a program at this time. It is more specifically 
concerned with a library of visual education 
slides. The plan is to have the library located 
at the University of Virginia with the films 
and slides available on a moderate rental basis. 


9. Guidance and Advisory Services. 
It is apparent that the junior college 
may strengthen its guidance and advis- 
ory services in many ways through co- 
operation with other institutions and 
agencies. One type of service is the 
testing program which affords a basis 
for guidance. Armstrong Junior College 
reports that it compares the achievements 
of its freshman students on a battery 
of tests at the time of registration with 
those of students entering the University 
System of Georgia. Hardin Junior Col- 
lege, Texas, cooperates with the Com- 
mission on Coordination in Education 
in a statewide testing program to gather 
information concerning college students. 
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Sometimes the administrative officers of 
a neighboring institution render valu- 
able assistance. Menlo Junior College 
reports that it is in close cooperation 
with the dean’s and registrar’s offices of 
Stanford University. Cooperation be- 
tween Fresno State College and the 
Fresno Junior College makes possible 
extensive counselling service. Again 
some community agency may be of as- 
sistance. The LaSalle - Peru - Oglesby 
Junior College, Illinois, has established a 
Bureau of Educational Counsel. This 
bureau makes use of the skilled advisory 
services of the Illinois Institute of Ju- 
venile Research. Students are at liberty 
to request consultation with competent 
psychiatrists and psychologists and it 
is reported that these requests come 
largely from superior students. Finally, 
there may be mentioned vocational 
guidance services. Some institutions ar- 
range for visits from representatives of 
professions to advise with students. Vis- 
its are received from representatives of 
professional schools also and students 
may visit professional schools to talk 
with members of the faculty in regard to 
individual plans. 

6. Services Rendered by Industrial 
Plants and Commercial Enterprises. As 
an example of such services may be 
mentioned the “Work-Study Plan” 
which has been developed at Briarcliff 
Junior College, described as follows in 
its Bulletin for 1936-37: 


By this plan college classes and research 
trips are supplemented by actual work in 
Westchester County or New York City in the 
student’s special range of interest. This 
amounts to practical preliminary vocational 
training, not often included in a college cur- 
riculum. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
College through which a Briarcliff student may 
become a temporary or part-time member of 
the staff of museum curators, decorators, ar- 
chitects, advertising agencies, costume de- 
signers, editors and publishers. This factual 
vocational training can be arranged to meet 
any student’s time, ability and ambition. 
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The President of Goddard College, 


Vermont, writes: 


The Barre Daily Times, a paper published 
about eight miles from Goddard College, co- 
operates in providing opportunities for our 
students of journalism to secure direct expe- 
rience in newspaper work. I believe that this 
could be extended to many other fields. 


The Director of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege replies: 

Limiting additional comment to industrial 
plants, it is my opinion that one of the next 
important developments to be made by junior 
colleges in the field of semi-professional edu- 
cation is that of establishing cooperative train- 
ing arrangements for students with industry, 
business and public service. 

The President of San Mateo Junior 


College comments: 


I look forward to the time when industrial 
plants may provide, and I think should pro- 
vide, increased opportunities for students high 
enough in the level of education to appreciate 
the opportunities made available to them and 
at the same time to be of some value to the 
institutions providing them with the oppor- 
tunities. In fact, I believe that this will be 
the ultimate solution of the problem of giving 
our higher technical students in the higher 
secondary school levels an opportunity for 
practical experience under practical condi- 
tions. Otherwise, I do not believe such will 
be possible since the replacement of machinery, 
etc., is so rapid that the schools can ill afford 
to place so great an investment in this phase 
of education. 


7. Laboratory Facilities, Classrooms, 
and Campus. The junior college may 
arrange to utilize the campus, buildings, 
and physical equipment of neighboring 
higher educational institutions and other 
agencies. Stockton Junior College rents 
the campus, including the permanent 
equipment, of the College of the Pacific, 
Fresno Junior College utilizes the physi- 
cal equipment of Fresno State College, 
and San Jose Junior College makes use 
of the equipment of San Jose State Col- 
lege Holmes Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, has its headquarters in the public 
library building, as has also Kanawha 
College, West Virginia. Washington 
Seminary students take their work in 
chemistry in the summer session of the 
neighboring Washington and Jefferson 
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College, and Hillman College students do 
their science laboratory work at Missis- 
sippi College. In addition, Kanawha Col- 
lege utilizes the quarters of the Appala- 
chian Electric Power Company for its 
classes in mechanical drawing, and the 
studios of the Kanawha Players for its 
classes in dramatics. 

8. Hospitals and Schools of Nursing. 
Four junior colleges reported that they 
had worked out arrangements with the 
schools of nursing of local hospitals for 
cooperative training. These coopera- 
tions are between Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, California, and the Pasadena Hos- 
pital; Phoenix Junior College, Arizona, 
and the Good Samaritan and St. Joseph 
Hospitals; Riverside Junior College, 
California, and the Riverside Community 
Hospital; and Stratford College, Vir- 
ginia, and the Hughes Memorial Hos- 
pital. The importance of these arrange- 
ments for this discussion is that they 
provide opportunities for the junior col- 
lege student to secure training and ex- 
perience in the hospital in preparation 
for certain types of position such as a 
medical secretaryship. 


SUMMARY 

Cooperative utilization of community 
resources by the junior college appears 
to offer many opportunities to the junior 
college to supplement and improve the 
services rendered in connection with its 
educational program. The study under- 
taken here should be considered only an 
initial and preparatory survey of the 
problem. The limitations referred to 
above indicate that the findings of this 
investigation are not in any sense com- 
plete. Appreciation is due all institu- 
tions which generously replied to the 
letter of inquiry. If this investigation 
may have any value, its importance rests 
principally in indicating that this prob- 
lem will repay more extensive study and 
research. 
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A Tale of Two Cities 


W. W. CARPENTER * 


Kansas City, Missouri, has had a jun- 
jor college as an integral part of its 
public school system for almost 25 years. 
Its junior college has rendered splen- 
did service to its youth who have been 
fortunate enough to attend it. Its en- 
rollment has been large when compared 
with the other public junior colleges of 
Missouri, all of them, however, located 
in towns much smaller than Kansas 
City. That the citizens of Kansas City 
are now interested in extending junior 
college opportunities to all of its high 
school graduates is apparent. 

A recent report of a citizens commit- 
tee, appointed through the joint action 
of the City Manager, the President of 
the Board of Directors of the Kansas 
City School District, and the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, clearly and definitely 
state a new philosophy for the Kansas 
City Junior College. The report in- 
cludes the following significant state- 
ment: ! 

The Committee believes that it is the desire 
of the citizens of the Kansas City School Dis- 
trict that junior college education shall be 
provided for all of the students in the Kansas 
City School District who graduate from high 
school and who desire higher Liberal Arts 
studies preparatory to entrance into senior 
college at the University of Kansas City or 
elsewhere, and that for students who do not 
expect to go on with senior college work, there 


should be available higher Liberal Arts courses 
of a two-year terminal character, pre-profes- 





* Professor of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

1 Report of the Committee of Citizens Con- 
cerning the Results of Studies Relating to 
Junior College Education in The Junior Col- 
lege of Kansas City and in the University of 


Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri, March 25, 
1939, p. 8. 


sional training, and semi-professional occupa- 
tional and vocational courses fitting them to 
enter life and business more adequately pre- 
pared for earning a living, for citizenship and 
for realizing greater benefits and satisfaction 
from our modern civilization. 


A little later the report continues: 2 


The Committee believes that the scope of the 
Junior College courses should be substantially 
enlarged. The Liberal Arts courses and pre- 
professional work being offered should be 
maintained at their present high standard; 
but it is recommended that a greater amount 
of the work offered in the Junior College 
should be of terminal and semi-professional 
character, so that students may have greater 
opportunities to prepare themselves for some 
kind of occupational endeavor. As already 
indicated, the Committee has in mind such 
courses as secretarial work, library clerical 
work, drafting, accounting, merchandising, 
selling, office management, hotel and restau- 
rant management, agricultural vocations, aero- 
nautics and other semi-professional courses as 
well as terminal cultural courses. In the 
opinion of the Committee, the teaching of 
courses of this character in accordance with 
the most modern methods, with appropriate 
consideration to the length of time required 
for a particular subject, would constitute a 
great service to the community and is well 
within the functions of our Public School Sys- 
tem. The exact needs for different types of 
courses could be determined by a comprehen- 
sive occupational survey of Kansas City’s in- 
dustries, businesses and professions. This is 
most important in order that the training 
offered may be designed to prepare students 
to meet the requirements of business and in- 
dustry in this community. The Committee 
is not un-mindful of the fact that some work 
of this kind is now being provided to a limited 
extent, but it believes that the trends of mod- 
ern education indicate that the curricula of 
junior colleges, supported by the public, 
should be adapted comprehensively to courses 
of this character. 


These statements of the citizens’ com- 
mittee which advocates the extension of 
junior college opportunities to all youth 
and at the same time advocates broaden- 
ing and enriching the offerings so that 
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they would care for all of their educa- 
tional needs, are of particular signifi- 
cance in that they so nearly parallel the 
recommendations of the St. Louis survey 
committee. Looking into the near fu- 
ture, the St. Louis survey staff in their 
report have the following to say: ® 


St. Louis must look forward to a program for 
the future. With a splendid tradition of con- 
cern for curriculum and instruction, the end 
product of all educational provisions, the city 
can do no less than face the full challenge of 
new and expanding needs. A general educa- 
tion is needed, dedicated to the preservation 
and improvement of democratic life in all its 
aspects and complexities and reaching from 
the nursery school through the junior college. 
This program, oriented to actual problems 
which the people of St. Louis and the nation 
face, must be continuous and unified with no 
major breaks or hurdles. All young people, 
whatever their abilities may be, must find op- 
portunities in this program to develop social 
understanding and sensitivity, to cultivate in- 
dividual interests and aptitudes, and to make 
for themselves places of respectability and 
responsibility in the school community. In 
building the program the school must become 
more and more a civic center, coordinating 
various educative agencies in a program of 
community education. The school must be- 
come increasingly an agency through which 
the people of the community—adults, youth, 
and children—organize, plan, and experience 
the actual problems of living. 

There must be, as well, a program which 
assists adults to continue their own general 
education. An adequate program, formally 
organized and extending through the four- 
teenth grade, will do much to develop atti- 
tudes, interests, and methods of work which 
will enable adults to continue their general 
education on a self-directed basis. Though 
instruction in the conventional sense may be- 
come of less importance for adults, a means 
of organizing for group and community edu- 
cational ventures will become increasingly im- 
portant. This function the school should 
serve. 

Supplementing the program of general edu- 
cation, there should be offered a program in 
occupational training and adjustment. Voca- 
tional education, beginning in late adolescence, 
should provide a broad program of training 


2 Ibid., p. 10. 

3 A Report of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of St. Louis, Missouri, 1939, pp. 35-36. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Used by permission of the Direc- 
tor of the Survey. 
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designed to meet the vocational needs of al] 
who do not secure technical and professional 
training in institutions of higher learning, 
The program should be adjusted to the re. 
quirements of students of all levels of ability 
and should be provided in terms of the com. 
plete occupational pattern of the community. 
The details of this phase of the educational 
program are considered in a_ subsequent 
chapter. 


In planning the program in general educa- 
tion it is particularly important to recognize 
that occupational training and adjustment are 
not peculiar needs of certain students and 
general education of others, but that all stu- 
dents require a general education whether they 
are preparing for advanced study in higher 
institutions or for entrance into an occupa- 
tion. Vocational education and general educa- 
tion, consequently, must be planned as two 
phases of an educational program, each com- 
plementing the other. Vocational education 
must not supplant general education nor must 
general education curtail a desirable empha- 
sis on vocational opportunities. 


Kansas City already has a public jun- 
ior college of recognized standing. The 


St. Louis report reveals that: 4 


Public support for junior college work in 
St. Louis is not altogether new. Junior college 
students were admitted to Harris Teachers 
College in considerable numbers prior to the 
depression. Moreover, the Board of Education 
cooperated in the establishment, in 1934, and 
in the subsequent maintenance of two WPA 
colleges, one for Negro students and one for 
white students. The former was housed at 
Stowe Teachers College and the latter, after 
a period of operation in facilities provided by 
the Y.M.C.A., was housed at Gallaudet School 
and Harris Teachers College, using !aboratory 
facilities and four portables at Harris as 
classrooms. In January, 1938, students who 
had completed the work of the WPA fresh- 
man college were allowed to continue their 
work in the Extension Division of Harris 
Teachers College. 

The two junior colleges which were visited 
in October, 1938, and in which field work for 
the survey was done, are, however, enterprises 
of very recent date. Proceedings of the 
Board of Education show, under date of 
June 14, 1938, that the Superintendent of In- 
struction recommended and the Board ap- 
proved adoption of a report which included 
the following sections: 

“Establishment of Junior Colleges in St. 

Louis 

Graduates of high schools qualified to at- 
tend college, but unable to pay tuition, ex- 
perience the denial of college opportunities 
that others enjoy. To assist such students 
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the Works Progress Administration has pro- 

vided for a one-year college. Temporary 

provisions were made last February by the 

Board of Education to extend the oppor- 

tunities to the second year. It is now 

recommended: 

1. That the Board of Education author- 
ize the establishment and operation of two 
junior colleges, one for white and one for 
colored students, to be opened September 
6, 1938, in which instruction in college 
freshman and sophomore years will be given; 

2. That there be admitted to these colleges 
such students, residents of the City of St. 
Louis, as may, under recognized college 
standards, qualify for admission; 

3. That these colleges be conducted in the 
present Teachers College buildings; 

4. That the teaching staffs be chosen 
from the present members of the high school 
and teachers college corps wherever pos- 
sible; 

5. That books and supplies be paid for 
by the students; 

6. That the colleges be operated with 
conservatism and economy, without any ad- 
dition to the present tax rate; 

7. That no needed high or elementary 
school funds be diverted for the operation 
of these junior colleges.” 

Pursuant to this recommendation, the two 
units were inaugurated in September, 1938, and 
had been under way approximately eight weeks 
at the time the survey staff visited them. Data 
are presented, therefore, as of October 31, 
1938 

Despite the fact that such little publicity as 
was given to the opening of these two junior 
colleges came at a relatively late date, 329 
students had registered at Harris and 133 had 
registered at Stowe at the time when the 
survey staff visited them. 


Relative to reorganization of the Kan- 
sas City Junior College the citizens’ com- 
mittee report says: 5 


The Committee is of the opinion that con- 
sideration may properly be given to the estab- 
lishment of the 6-3-4 system to the extent of 
providing for three Senior High-Junior College 
operations, and abandoning altogether the 
present Junior College Building at Eleventh 
and Locust Streets. It is believed that the 
physical plants comprising the Northeast High 
School group, Central High School group, and 
Westport High School group could be adapted 
to the intermediate (seventh grade and first 
two years of high school) and to the Senior 
High-Junior College operations, and that such 
remodeling and additions as might be required 

4Tbid., pp. 320-321, 323-324. 

5 Report of Committee etc., p. 9. 


could be provided at an expense of not in 
excess of $450,000.00. If the foregoing plan 
were followed, it seems entirely possible that 
a very large part of the cost of the necessary 
additions to existing high school buildings 
might be obtained by the sale of the present 
Junior College site, supplemented by a Federal 


ant. 

It is believed that the present teaching staff, 
under the direction of an Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in charge of college work 
operating from the central offices of the Public 
School System could be reassigned so as to 
take care of the needs of the three new Junior 
College operations referred to. Incidentally, 
transportation problems would be simplified 
for students of junior college age, all of whom 
are now required to go to one central location. 

The present Lincoln Junior College as it is 
now operated and being developed would con- 
stitute a fourth junior college unit for colored 
students. 


The St. Louis Survey Committee in 
considering the next steps to be taken 
in St. Louis said: 6 


St. Louis should probably give first consid- 
eration to the possibility of a four-year pro- 
gram covering the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth school years, or approximately, 
the ages from 16 to 20. 


As an alternate plan the survey staff 
recommended the establishment of in- 
stitutions of the traditional two year 
junior college type. In conclusion the 
report states: 7 


As has been suggested in earlier paragraphs, 
other alternatives are not closed to St. Louis, 
but the two foregoing plans of providing for 
the thirteenth and fourteenth school years 
seem to offer greatest appeal in the current 
situation and at the present time. Need for 
such educational provision is apparent, public 
sentiment exists to favor such provisions, and 
no insurmountable difficulties have been dis- 
closed to bar their adoption. 


These two reports coming so near to- 
gether, one made by a citizens’ commit- 
tee and one by a group of outstanding 
educators, agreeing in fundamental 
philosophy and in general agreeing on 
the type of organization, clearly and 
emphatically reveal the significance of 
the junior college movement in Ameri- 
can education. 





6 Survey, p. 333. 
7 Ibid., p. 335. 
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Mathematics Offerings In Junior Colleges 
ROBERT J. HANNELLY* 


This report is based upon a cata- 23, and 17. Every public junior college 
log study of mathematics courses of- offered some mathematics, but eighteen 
fered in junior colleges in 1938-39. The of the private institutions offered none. 
bulletins of 352 junior colleges (159 The average for sixty-two junior col- 
public, 193 private) have been exam- leges for women is 12 hours. Eleven 
ined. All states which have junior col- of these list no mathematics courses at 
leges and the Canal Zone are repre- all whereas two colleges for women offer 
sented. Only those courses offered in 32 hours each. The upper and lower 
the first two years following high school quartiles are 17 and 6, respectively. 
are included; e.g., in a four-year junior Evidently the public junior colleges of- 
college comprising grades eleven to four- fer a greater variety of courses than the 
teen inclusive, only those courses given private junior colleges. This greater 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades variety is not surprising when one con- 
are included. Since in some of the  siders that the student body of a public 
southern states the eleventh is the last junior college is usually more numer- 
high-school grade, the two-year junior ous and more heterogeneous than that 
college includes grades twelve and thir. of a private junior college. On the 
teen. Since the majority of junior col- other hand some of the most promising 
leges divide the school year into semes- modifications of the traditional courses 
ters, semester hours are used through- are to be found in the curricula of the 


out the report. private schools. 
TOTAL OFFERINGS HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


The median number of hours of math- __ Some junior colleges offer courses of 
ematics offered in the 352 junior col- high school grade. It is probably safe 


leges is 19. The upper quartile is 27 to say that every high school course is 
hours, and the lower quartile is 11 hours. offered for credit by some junior college. 
One junior college offers as many as 84 Elementary algebra of the usual ninth 
hours. In the bulletins of eight of the grade variety 1s offered m fourteen Jun- 
colleges it was apparent that some math- 1° colleges, of which eight give credit 
ematics was offered, but from the infor- °F varying from 2 to 5 hours. Ten 


mation given, it was impossible to ascer- junior colleges offer plane geometry for 
tafe: the-ennt center ef tee Se. = S hours credit while seven offer it 


ation, mma Heute for no credit. Evidently the junior col- 
Th a leges consider the content of elementary 
a , _ algebra and plane geometry to be rather 
lower quartile number of hours offered 1] tallized. f little. if 
by the private junior college are 22, 15 ee 
y P .? ““* description of them is given in the cata- 
and 8, respectively. The same items 


ae logues. This survey reveals 146 courses 
for the public junior colleges are 29, =... ermediate algebra. The usual 


* Director of Mathematics, Phoenix Junior credit is 3 to 5 hours, although 4 ven 
College, Phoenix, Arizona. instances no credit is allowed. Ninety- 
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five colleges offer solid geometry, 88 of 
them for credit. Thus it seems that many 
junior colleges make it possible for the 
student who has had little or no high 
school mathematics to take such courses 
in the junior college. Fifteen junior 
colleges offer a course to review high 
school mathematics with credit varying 
from 0 to 8 hours. In some colleges 
the purpose of the course is to prepare 
for the Alpha-Beta-Gamma examinations 
set by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Courses designated by such 
titles as number theory, principles of 
mathematics, and rapid calculation are 
found in 18 colleges. About half of 


them stress business applications. 


VOCATIONAL COURSES 

The variation in the titles of the voca- 
tional courses appears to be greater than 
the variation in actual content. One 
wonders, for example, whether or not a 
sound knowledge of educational statis- 
tics is sufficient for an adequate under- 
standing of business statistics. Thirty- 
four courses in the teaching of arith- 
metic or in teachers’ arithmetic were 
found, carrying from | to 6 hours credit. 
Six colleges list courses in educational 
statistics. Five courses apply to prob- 
lems in agriculture, home economics, en- 
gineering, carpentry, business and teach- 
ing. Hotel and restaurant statistics, 
household arithmetic, shop mathematics, 
agricultural mathematics, pre-medical 
mathematics, selected topics in college 
mathematics, general and applied math- 
ematics, and the like, are listed. The 
total number of these is sixteen. 

Two principal fields in which pre-pro- 
fessional or pre-vocational mathematics 
seems rather important are engineering 
and business. Ten mathematics depart- 
ments list statics or the first half of 
analytic mechanics. Twenty-five list 
courses in engineering drawing or de- 
scriptive geometry. Seven list survey- 
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ing. Three offer courses in engineering 
problems and one in materials of con- 
struction. A few colleges list courses 
in astronomy along with their mathema- 
tical offerings. In the larger colleges 
these courses are usually listed under 
physics or engineering. In business and 
commerce the course by far the most 
frequently offered is mathematics of 
finance or mathematical theory of in- 
vestment. Of 69 colleges offering it, 
38 give 3 hours credit. A course which 
sometimes precedes mathematics of 
finance goes by some such name as 
commerce algebra, mathematics prepara- 
tory to statistics and finance, or modern 
business mathematics. This course in 
commerce algebra is listed by 25 col- 
leges, 14 of which allow 3 hours of 
credit for it. A course called business 
mathematics is listed by 33 institutions. 
It comprises informational as well as 
advanced arithmetical topics. Credit 
varies from 0 to 6 semester hours. Nine 
institutions list business statistics cover- 
ing graphs, averages, dispersion, time 
series, trends, index numbers, and corre- 
lation. This course usually carries 3 
hours credit. Fifteen colleges offer 
courses in machine calculation. The 
machines usually mentioned are the 
Monroe, the Marchant, and the Bur- 
roughs. Credit varies from 1 to 4 hours. 
A very few institutions include courses 
in accounting and life insurance in their 
mathematics program. 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA 

Two hundred forty-eight junior col- 
leges offer a course in college algebra. 
Of these 172 allow 3 hours credit. It in- 
cludes anywhere from six or seven to all 
of the following topics: review of funda- 
mental processes; system of real num- 
bers; integral, fractional, and negative 
exponents; ratio, proportion, and varia- 
tion; theory of quadratic equations; 
graphs; simultaneous quadratic equa- 
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tions; binomial theorem; progressions; 
determinants; mathematical induction; 
inequalities; derivatives of a polyno- 
mial; theory of equations including 
factor and remainder theorems, New- 
ton’s and Horner’s methods, and De- 
cartes’ rule of signs; partial fractions; 
permutations, combinations, and prob- 
ability; finite and infinite series; com- 
plex numbers; scales of notation; com- 
pound interest and annuities; synthetic 
division and substitution; radical equa- 
tions; and solution of cubic and quartic 
equations. 
TRIGONOMETRY 

Two hundred thirteen colleges offer a 
course in trigonometry including loga- 
rithms with emphasis upon the solution 
of oblique triangles. Of these 128 give 
3 hours credit. Fifty colleges offer the 
same material plus identities, equations, 
inverse functions, and an introduction 
to spherical trigonometry, usually in- 
cluding spherical triangles. The usual 
credit is 3 hours. Eleven offer spherical 
trigonometry, mostly for 1 hour credit. 
Some colleges introduce the slide rule 
in trigonometry, but 17 give a separate 
course in slide-rule computation. Twelve 
of these allow only 1 hour of credit. 
Trigonometry seems to have held its 
place in the curriculum quite well since 
it is known to have grown out of the 
genuine needs of navigators, astron- 
omers, and surveyors. 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 

Plane analytic geometry is offered by 
156 junior colleges, of which 100 give 
less than 4 hours credit for it. Twenty- 
nine give 4 hours, and 23 allow 5. 
Seventy-three colleges offer plane, with 
an introduction to solid, analytic geom- 
etry. The modal credit is 4 hours. Plane 
and solid analytic geometry is offered by 
six colleges. Five hours is the usual 
credit. Ten institutions offer solid ana- 
lytic geometry, for which the credit 
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varies from 2 to 10 hours. One insti- 
tution combines solid analytic geometry 
with determinants while another offers it 
along with theory of equations. 
GENERAL COURSES FOR FRESHMEN 
The nature of these courses is best 
presented in tabular form. The abbre-. 
viations used are: solid geometry, S.G.; 
intermediate algebra, I.A.; college alge- 
bra, C.A.; trigonometry, T.; analytic 
geometry, A.G.; calculus, C.; statistics, 
S.; investment, I.; and arithmetic, Ar. 























Combination Modal 

of Subjects Colleges Credit 
SG. T. LA. G. 2 6 
Li en tiene  & 6 
CA. 7, A&. G 28 6 
A.G., C. 20 6 
T., A.G. 5 3 
Sey 17 4 
Te GA. 18 5 
a | Ss 7 3 
CA., A.G. 4 





4 

These courses are listed under such titles 
as basic, general, unified, functional, or 
general mathematics. Some are denoted 
as survey courses. It is not always clear 
just how or when the unification or 
integration comes about. There seems 
to be some advantage in allowing three 
quarters to cover college algebra, trig- 
onometry, and analytic geometry, for 
the time allotment for any one subject is 
more flexible than it would be if alge- 
bra is to be covered in the first quarter, 
trigonometry in the second, and analytic 
geometry in the third. 

Nine junior colleges offer courses in 
“cultural” mathematics. These courses 
stress the history of our system of com- 
putation, the role of mathematics in our 
social development, mathematics in the 
life of the average adult, the function 
concept, the fundamental characteristics 
of mathematical thinking, the manner in 
which the basic concepts and processes 
grew out of human needs, mathematics 
in logical theories, and applications of 
mathematics in the biological, social, and 
physical sciences. 
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CALCULUS 

One hundred seventy-six junior col- 
leges offer a course in differential and 
integral calculus. The credit varies 
from 3 to 10 hours. Fifty-two colleges 
allow 3-3 hours (two semesters), 20 
give 4-4 hours, and 34 give 5-5 hours 
credit. Thirty-three colleges offer only 
differential calculus. Thirty-three more 
offer advanced courses including two 
or more of the following topics: integral 
calculus, solid analytical geometry, in- 
finite series, elementary differential equa- 
tions, multiple integrals, partial differ- 
entiation, nomography, vectors, empiri- 
cal equations, Fourier series, least 
squares, hyperbolic functions, and com- 
plex variable. Twelve colleges offer a 
separate course in differential equations, 
usually for 2 hours credit. 

OTHER COURSES 

Twenty-four colleges offer elementary 
statistics, twelve of them giving 3 hours 
credit for the course. Each of the fol- 
lowing courses is offered by three or 
fewer colleges: projective geometry, col- 
lege geometry, theory of equations, and 
solid mensuration. 

CONCLUSION 

Evidently junior colleges are break- 
ing up or subdividing the traditional 
courses. Whether or not these various 
parcels are being recombined into more 
effective patterns remains to be seen. 
In the preliminary classification of 
courses, it was necessary to use one 
hundred headings. Later this number 
was considerably reduced by making 
broader categories. Another salient fact 
is that the boundary line between high 
school and junior college courses in 
mathematics is not straight, but ser- 
rated or dove-tailed. Apparently the 
junior college does not feel it undigni- 
fied to offer a course usually given in 
the high school if it can meet a demand 
or a need by doing so. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION 


Distinct and restrictive standards for 
the use of the term “junior college” were 
made a part of a significant new law 
which was passed by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts at its last session and 
approved by the Governor August 3, 
1939. The new law, a portion of Chap- 
ter 424, is entitled “An Act Relative to 
Junior Colleges.” Section one deals with 
technical details. Professional standards 
and restrictions are contained in sections 
two and three, which read as follows: 


Section 2. Said chapter three is hereby 
further amended by inserting after section six, 
as amended, the following new section:— 
Section 6A. Authority to use the designation 
of junior college shall be granted only to an 
incorporated educational institution which has 
power to grant the degree of associate in 
arts or associate in science, or both such de- 
grees, or is granted such power by the act 
authorizing the use of the designation of jun- 
ior college, and only if the commissioner of 
education, after due notice and hearing, shall 
have determined that said institution has a 
competent faculty and adequate equipment and 
gives suitable courses of instruction of at 
least two years in preparation for the degree 
of associate in arts or associate in science, as 
the case may be. No such junior college shall 
be empowered to grant any other than the 
aforesaid degrees. 


Section 3. Nothing in section one or two 
shall be construed to affect any authority to 
use the designation of junior college, or any 
power to grant degrees, given or granted prior 
to the effective date of this act. 


JCJ 
HERSHEY INSTITUTE 
Sponsored by the social science de- 
partments of Hershey Junior College 
and Hershey High School, Pennsylvania, 
an Institute on State and Local Govern- 
ment has been organized for the adults 
of the community. Men especially 
qualified to speak on special phases have 
been secured for semi-monthly lectures. 
Each lecture is followed by a discussion 
period. The first speaker on December 
11, was William S. Livengood, Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania. 
The Institute will close April 22. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES 


For the past five years the January 
issue of the Junior College Journal has 
contained a directory of national junior 
college honor societies and social fra- 
ternities and sororities. This feature has 
proved to be of sufficient value to war- 
rant revision of it annually for publica- 
tion in the directory number of the 
Journal. 

Replies were received to requests for 
information from some responsible off- 
cer of each of the organizations listed 
below except Rho Delta Epsilon. The 
information for this organization is re- 
peated from last year’s directory. 

Below will be found pertinent infor- 
mation concerning eight national honor 
societies and six national social organi- 
zations, the arrangement in each group 
being alphabetical. 


HONORARY SOCIETIES 


Alpha Mu Gamma 

Foreign Language Honorary Society 

Organized — 1931; international, 1934 

Existing chapters—thirteen 

President—FERNAND CATTELAIN, Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary — Miss IRMA 
Witson, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Executive Secretary—MiIss STELLA Lov- 
ERING, Los Angeles City College, Los 
Angeles, California 

Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, 
published semi-annually; editor, Miss 
LovERING. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
corresponding secretary 


Alpha Pi Epsilon 

Honorary Secretarial Society 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—thirteen 

President — GEorcE Larson, Larson 
Junior College, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut 

Secretary—Miss HELEN McKELvey, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Publication—Alpha Pi Epsilon Notes, 
published annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
FLORENCE MANNING, 752 North Helio- 
trope Drive, Los Angeles, California 


Beta Phi Gamma 


Journalistic Honorary Fraternity, afhili- 
ated with Alpha Phi Gamma, national 
senior college journalism fraternity 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—fifteen 

President—GrorceE C. Bootu, Long 
Beach Junior College, Long Beach, 
California 

Vice-President—Miss Guiapys L. SNY- 
DER, Pasadena Junior College Pasa- 
dena, California 

Ixecutive Secretary—Mrs. GLenn B. 
MERRYFIELD, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Publication — The Mouthpiece; Black 
and White, official publication of both 
junior and senior college fraternities 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive secretary 


Delta Psi Omega 
Honorary Dramatic Fraternity 
Organized—1927 
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Existing chapters—one hundred thirty 

President—IRENE CHILDREY Hocn, Mo- 
desto Junior College, California 

Secretary—PauL F. Opp, Box 347, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 

Publication—The Playbill of Delta Psi 
Omega, published annually (au- 
tumn); editor, PauL F. Opp 


Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Phi Rho Pi 


Forensic Honorary Society, affiliated 
with Tau Kappa Alpha and Pi Kappa 
Delta, national senior college forensic 
societies 

Organized—April 1928 

Existing chapters—Sixty-five 

President—RayMonp P. KRoccEL, State 
Board of Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

Secretary—SyLvia D. (Mrs. C. E.) 
MaRINER, Britton, Oklahoma 

Publications—Phi Rho Pi Persuader, 
published monthly; editor, P. MEL- 
VILLE Larson, North Park College, 
Chicago; The Speaker, official publi- 
cation of both junior and senior so- 
cieties 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Phi Sigma Alpha 
Phi Sigma Alpha, national social sci- 
ence honorary fraternity, has affiliated 
with Zeta Sigma Pi, national senior col- 
lege honorary social science fraternity, 
and has taken the name of the latter. 
See information below. 


Phi Theta Kappa 
General Scholastic Honorary Society 


Organized—1918; officially approved by 
the American Association of Junior 


Colleges, 1929 
Existing chapters—eighty 


President—LAWRENCE Roucu, Weather- 
ford College, Weatherford, Texas. 
Secretary — Mrs. MarcarReT MoOsAalt, 
Canton, Mississippi 

Publication—The Golden Key of Phi 
Theta Kappa, published quarterly; 
editor, Harry Row.anp, Jordan 
Printing Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Rho Delta Epsilon 


Political Science Honorary Society 

Organized—1931 

Existing chapters—four active; one 
alumni 

President—Davip FAIRBROTHER, 205 E. 
Fairview Boulevard, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary—Muiss JANE Knox, 1114 N. 
Madison, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 

(Information taken from 1939 Direc- 


tory) 


Zeta Sigma Pi 


Social Science Honorary Fraternity, 
junior and senior colleges 

Organized—1935 

Existing chapters—nineteen, of which 
four are in junior colleges (formerly 
chapters of Phi Sigma Alpha) 

Honorary President—J. EpGAR HOOVER, 
Federal Bureau of _ Investigation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Executive Secretary—R. D. MacNirtrt, 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio 

Junior college trustee—L. E. ROBERTs, 
West Georgia State College, Genola, 
Georgia 

Publications—Blue and Gold, published 
annually; Zeta Sigma Pi News, pub- 
lished monthly. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive secretary. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Junior College Panhellenic 

A federation of the six national social 
fraternities and sororities in the junior 
college field. 

Organized—September 1914 

Executive Chairman — Miss HELEN 
FROELICH, National Park College, 
Forest Glen, Maryland 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss EsTHER L. 
McBripE, 2462 Orchard Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Six standing committees, with chair- 

men as follows: 

Eligibility and Nationalization — Miss 
EsTHER L. McBripe, 2462 Orchard 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Scholarship Standards Survey — Mrs. 
AnTHONY E. Bott, 1317 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois 

College Panhellenic—Mrs. ALBERT R. 
Wesson, 1024 Breedlove Avenue, 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Publicity—Miss DorotHy KNAPPEN- 
BERGER, 1329 South Newport Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Social Conditions on Campus — Miss 
HELEN FROELICH, National Park Col- 
lege, Forest Glen, Maryland 

Alumni Relations—Epwarp R. Mc- 
GuirE, 8213 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 

Publication — The Panhellenic Bulletin, 
published annually 


Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive chairman 


Eta Upsilon Gamma 
Organized—November 1901 


Existing chapters — ten active; ten 
alumnae 

President—Miss EstHER L. McBripe, 
2462 Orchard St., Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—Mrs. Witt K. Norton, 495 
Ockley Drive, Shreveport, Louisiana 


Publications—The Adamas, published 
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annually; editor, Mrs. Sim B. Com. 
FORT, 657 W. Frisco Avenue, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri; /nformation 
Sheet, published annually; editor, 
Miss McBripE 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Kappa Delta Phi 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—three active; six in- 
active 

President—Mrs. BENJAMIN E. Jacosy, 
2038 Cornell Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary — Miss ANN L. MAMMELE, 
2714 Harrison Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


Publications—The Torch, published an- 
nually; The Eagle’s Wings, published 
semi-annually; editor, Miss RosELia 
WALTER, 259 S. Washington St., Tif- 
fin, Ohio 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Phi Sigma Nu 
Organized—February 1927 


Existing chapters—three active; one 
alumni 

President—Epwarp R. McGuire, 8213 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II- 
linois 

Secretary—B. NisLE MEYER, 142 Arling- 
ton Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Publication — The Phi Sigma Nu, 
published semi-annually; co-editors, 
SHERMAN KEELY, Jr., 1052 North 
Harding Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
and RosBerT Kinn, Jr., 3329 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Sigma lota Chi 


Organized—1903 


Existing chapters—twenty-three active; 
twelve alumnae 
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President—Mrs. ANTHONY E. Bott, 
1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, East St. 
Louis, Illinois 

Secretary—Mrs. Noe, DELPorRTE, 1057 
Ruth Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Publications—The Parchment, published 
quarterly; editor, WILLIAM HAIRRELL, 
Box 345, Athens, Tennessee; The 
Scroll, published five times a year; 
editor, Mrs. DELPORTE. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Theta Tau Epsilon 
Organized—1921 


Existing chapters—two active; 
alumnz 

President—Mrs. ALBERT R. WEsson, 
1024 Breedlove Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Secretary—Miss ALBERTA MEYER, 5817 
Waterman St., St. Louis, Missouri 

Publication—The Kite, published an- 
nually; editor, Miss MEYER. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


two 


Zeta Mu Epsilon 
Organized—1921 


Existing chapters—three active, three 
alumnz 

President—Mrs. Wm. H. RAnbDALL, 202 
S. Pendleton Avenue, Independence, 
Missouri 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. MacLiver, 738 
W. Baca Street, Trinidad, Colorado 

Publications — The Evergreen, pub- 
lished annually; Zeta Mule, newsletter 
published irregularly; editor, Mrs. 
WyntHrop Orr, 235 E. Superior 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING 
The eleventh annual meeting of the 


New England Junior College Council 
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was held in the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Saturday, December 9. 
The program began with an address by 
President J. Hillis Miller of Keuka Col- 
lege, New York, on “A Critical Ap- 
praisal of Methods and Objectives of 
College Personnel Work.” He covered 
the purposes and objectives of voca- 
tional guidance and personnel work so 
thoroughly that the Council voted to 
have copies of his address mailed to all 
the junior and senior colleges in New 


England. 


Probably the most interesting part of 
the program consisted of 600-word re- 
ports from nineteen of the twenty-one 
members of the Council. These re- 
ports summarized what had become of 
the students of the junior colleges the 
year after they had left and also what 
they were doing at the present time. 
While there was necessarily a good deal 
of similarity between the reports, they 
also varied in some aspects. Such col- 
leges as Bradford, Green Mountain, the 
Junior College of Connecticut, and 
Ricker showed a high percentage of 
transfers to institutions of higher learn- 
ing while others like Nichols, Stoneleigh, 
and the Junior College of Commerce in 
New Haven are more terminal in their 
objectives. Practically all of the re- 
ports revealed that all but a very small 
percentage of the students attending New 
England junior colleges are directed into 
channels of self-support or of more edu- 
cation. In addition to these statistics a 
brief statement was also made as to 
what was being done by way of voca- 
tional guidance and personnel work. The 
various papers will be studied and a con- 
densed report prepared for publication. 


Following these reports, Dr. Walter 
C. Eells, Secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, commented 


upon them. He also announced a gift 
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of $25,000 made to the Association by 
one of the Educational Foundations for 
a preliminary study of terminal educa- 
tion in the junior college field. 


Following the luncheon, President 
Miller and Dr. Eells assisted in a gen- 
erai discussion. President Miller felt 
that the reports from the junior colleges 
would be of material value to the four- 
year colleges in New England. He em- 
phasized that it were better for many 
students to pursue terminal courses in 
junior colleges than to drop out of four- 
year colleges with an incomplete course. 


Dr. Eells said that he considered the 
junior college was a supplement to the 
four-year college. He also felt that ulti- 
mately there would be public junior col- 
leges in all parts of the United States, 
but that these would no more prevent the 
growth of the private junior college than 
has the growth of the state university 
that of the private four-year college. One 
of Dr. Eells’ best points was that the 
four-year institution needed to set up a 
program to aim at assisting junior col- 
lege transfers make the necessary ad- 
justments in the four-year colleges. 


A statement of appreciation of Dr. 
Katharine M. Denworth, until this year 
president of Bradford Junior College, 
and of her service to the New England 
junior colleges, was presented by the 
resolutions committee. Dr. Denworth 
was one of the leaders in the junior col- 
lege movement in New England. She 
was President of the Council for two 
years and of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, of Green Moun- 
tain, Marie Warren Potter, President of 
Pine Manor, Roy M. Hayes of Ricker, 
and H. Leslie Sawyer of Colby were re- 
turned to office for a second term. 


Roy M. Hayes, 


Secretary 


MIDDLE STATES COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Junior 
College Council of the Middle States was 
held at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, No- 
vember 25, 1939. Representatives of 
junior colleges were guests of the Execu- 
tive Committee at luncheon. Thirty- 
six persons were present. A number of 
topics of general interest were discussed. 


The general meeting was held at 2 
p.m.. with the President, Byron S. Hol- 
linshead, presiding. The following of- 
ficers were elected: 


President—David B. Pugh, Director 
of Undergraduate Centers of the Penn- 
sylvania State College; Vice-President— 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland, President of 
Ogontz School; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Paul D. Shafer, Principal of Packer 
Collegiate Institute; Members of the 
Executive Committee—Ralph Price, Ca- 
zenovia Seminary; P. M. Bail, Chevy 
Chase Junior College; Miss Courtney 
Carroll, Bennett Junior College; Byron 
S. Hollinshead, Scranton-Keystone Jun- 
ior College; and A. G. Breidenstine, 
Hershey Junior College. 


The theme for discussion was: “Gen- 
eral Education in Junior Colleges.” Dr. 
Robert J. Trevorrow spoke on “General 
Education at St. John’s;” Dr. Paul F. 
Shafer on “General Education at Min- 
nesota;” Dr. David B. Pugh on “Gen- 
eral Education at Chicago.” In the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Eunice F. Barnard, Mrs. 
Howard M. Morse spoke on “General 
Education at Stephens;” and Dr. Walter 
C. Eells spoke on “General Education 
as a Terminal Program.” 

Fifty persons attended the general 
session. Twelve institutions were elected 
to membership in the Council. The re- 
port of the Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution was adopted. 


CHARLES L. MAURER 
Secretary - 
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MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 

The Minnesota Junior College Deans’ 
Association held its fall meeting at Min- 
neapolis on November 17 and 18, 1939. 
At the business meeting, with Dean H. 
A. Drescher of Hibbing Junior College 
presiding, a committee was appointed to 
collect data on the junior college situa- 
tior in Minnesota and to meet with the 
legislative interim committee on schools 
to present recommendations to that body. 
The group accepted the invitation of the 
Secondary School Principals Associa- 
tion to hold one joint meeting in the 
spring. Topics suggested for the regular 
spring meeting included “Simplification 
of the Curriculum,” “The Place of the 
Junior College in the Educational Sys- 
tem of the State,” “Improvement of In- 
Service Training of Instructors,” “Per- 
manent Records.” The report was made 
that the public and private junior col- 
leges in Minnesota enrolled 2,973 stu- 
dents as of October 1, 1939. 

The general topic for the program of 
this meeting was: “What is to be done 
for the lower 30 per cent of the high 
school graduating classes?” Dean Royal 
R. Shumway of the University of Min- 
nesota introduced the topic, stating that 
one-sixth of the total enrollment in Min- 
nesota junior colleges is now in terminal 
courses. Francis B. Appel, Assistant 
Professor of English at the University, 
discussed survey courses as given in the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota. He brought out the fact 
that since three-fourths of the jobs give 
all the training on the job, the General 
College has not gone into the field of 
specific vocational education but has 
centered its work around general educa- 
tion courses. H. T. Widdowson, Assis- 
tant Professor of Industrial Education, 
spoke on the coordinator idea and how 
such training could be applied to the 
junior college field in giving part-time 
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cooperative training for the trades and 
dist: ibutive business occupations. Deans 
Clair Jordan of Albert Lea Junior Col- 
lege, O. H. Gibson of Eveleth Junior 
College, and Floyd B. Moe of Virginia 
Junior College led a panel discussion on 
the question: “Can students of varying 
abilities be taught in the same section, 
particularily in survey courses?” The 
plan for a testing program to discover 
special aptitudes, applicable to the 
lower 30 per cent of high school gradu- 
ating classes, was presented by Dr. John 
G. Darley, Director of the University 
Testing Bureau. He stressed the need 
for a broad training for families of oc- 
cupations rather than specific ones, indi- 
cating the arguments against training 
too specifically for vocations since usu- 
ally three to five years may elapse be- 
tween the time of leaving school and be- 
coming established on the first job. 
Milton E. Hahn of the General College 
staff described the work of the vocational 
laboratory in that institution. A general 
discussion of the group concerned pro- 
prietary schools which used unethical 
methods in signing up students for their 
courses. 

VERNON E.. ANDERSON 

Secretary 

Worthington Junior College 
Worthington, Minnesota 


MISSOURI MEETINGS 

Last fall saw a very full program of 
activity by the Missouri Association of 
Junior College Administrators. The 
regular fall meeting was held at St. Jo- 
seph Junior College late in October. Miss 
Nelle Blum, dean of the college, was a 
gracious hostess to the Association and 
presented the work of her institution to 
the members in a fine way. 

The annual junior college breakfast 
was held in conjunction with the Mis- 
sour) State Teachers Convention at St. 
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Louis in mid-November. Dean Ernest 
O. Melby of the School of Education of 
Northwestern University spoke on “The 
Junior College and the Preservation of 
Freedom.” There was an enthusiastic 
response to this challenging address. 


Each year early in December the Uni- 
versity of Missouri as a feature of Arts 
anc Science week sponsors Junior Col- 
lege Day. The theme of the meeting 
this year was “The Improvement of 
Junior College Instruction.” Dean L. 
A. Eubank, of Northeastern Missouri 
State Teachers College. and President G. 
W. Diemer. of Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. presented the morning 
addresses which were discussed by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Carpenter, University of 
Missouri; Dean B. Lamar Johnson. Ste- 
phens College; President J. C. Miller, 
Christian College; and Dean Irvin F. 
Covle. Flat River Junior College. At the 
noon luncheon Myron A. Spohrer. dean 
of Moberly Junior College and president 
of the organization gave the presidential 
address on “The Junior College in a 
Democracy.” In the afternoon. denart- 
mental discussion groups met to hear 
papers on problems in the teaching of 
English, the social studies. the sciences, 
the fine arts, and the humanities. At 
the business session which concluded the 
day the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Dean Frederick Mars- 
ton, Kemper Military School. president: 
Dean Irvin F. Coyle. Flat River Junior 
College. vice president; and Dean J. 
Robert Sala, Christian College, secre- 
tary. 


The Missouri Association is eagerly 
looking forward to welcoming the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges when 
it visits Missouri in February. Hospi- 
tality plans are well under way and the 
“show-me” state will do its best to give 


its guests a warm welcome and a pleas- 
ant stay. 
J. RoBERT SALA 
Secretary 
Christian College 
Columbia, Missouri 


TEXAS MEETING 


The 1939 meeting of the Junior Col- 
lege Section, Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, met in San Antonio, Friday, 
December 1. Nineteen colleges re- 
sponded to the roll call. Registrar T. P. 
Walker of Blinn Memorial College pre- 
sided as chairman. Lynn H. Tulloch, 
instructor in San Antonio Junior Col- 
lege, introduced George Adams, a stu- 
dent in the University of San Antonio, 
whe entertained the group with two vocal 
solos. Mr. Adams was accompanied at 
the piano by Ben J. McCall, a student in 
San Antonio Junior College. 

I. E. Stutsman, superintendent of the 
San Antonio schools, in words of wel- 
come, praised the work of junior col- 
leges. He referred to junior college ad- 
miristrators as a pioneering group. Just 
wha! the junior college will be has not 
been determined as yet. The junior 
college will not usurp any of the fields 
of education already taken, but will de- 
velop its own field of service. Mistakes 
have and will be made as was the case 
in the junior high school movement. 

Miss Telma Martensen, of Lon Morris 
College, Jacksonville, Texas, read a 
paper on “A Suggested Music Program 
for Texas Junior Colleges.” Miss Mar- 
tensen outlined her paper with this state- 
ment: 


The administration of the junior college must 
assume full responsibility for four items which 
aim toward the proper music program hoped 
to be offered in this institution. First, it must 
assume full responsibility for securing and 
maintaining as efficient faculty; second, it is 
responsible for securing adequate physical 
equipment; third, it is responsible for endors- 
ing and upholding the highest standards of 
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work which have been designated by the ad- 
ministration and music faculty; fourth, it must 
see that the music program is functioning to 
serve the educational aims and ideals peculiar 
to the junior college. 


Library service rests upon the initia- 
tive of the junior college instructors, ac- 
cording to Miss Elizabeth Harper, of 
Schreiner Institute, who discussed “The 
Junior College Library.” The heart of 
an educational system is the library and 
students should be well trained in its 
use. Miss Harper stated this to be es- 
pecially true since a person’s formal 
education after college is derived mainly 
from libraries. 

Reprints of an article “A Study of 
Marks in Texas Junior Colleges” pub- 
lished in the April, 1939, issue of the 
Journal of American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars were distributed and 
reviewed by its author, J. R. McLemore, 
President of Paris Junior College. The 
study was based on replies from twenty- 
one junior colleges relative to the distri- 
bution of grades for the scholastic years 
1936-1937 and 1937-1938. The princi- 
pal conclusions of this study were pub- 
lished in the Junior College Journal for 
September, page 44. 

At the close of the program the follow- 
ing were elected to serve as officers for 
the 1940 annual meeting: Chairman, W. 
H. Elkins, San Angelo College; Vice- 
Chairman, Lewis P. Hale, Corpus Christi 
Junior College; Secretary-Treasurer, H. 


A. Hodges, Edinburg Junior College. 
E. L. HARvIN 


Secretary 
Corpus Christi Junior College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


BETA PHI GAMMA 


Over 100 delegates from 14 chapters 
of Beta Phi Gamma, national junior 
college honorary journalistic fraternity, 
convened at Long Beach California Jun- 
ior College, California, November 10 and 
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11. in their first national convention. 

The two-day conference featured some 
of the nation’s leading journalists as 
speakers and discussion leaders. Con- 
vention activity began at noon on Fri- 
day. November 10, when delegates were 
welcomed by Dr. George C. Booth, ad- 
viser of the Long Beach Junior College 
chapter of Beta Phi Gamma and national 
president of the organization. 

Neal Van Sooey, vice-president of the 
California Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and president of the California 
Institute of Journalists, addressed the 
journalists at Friday’s lunchecn. He 
gave an historical sketch of James King, 
of William, prominent early-day Cali- 
fornia newspaperman. 

Two noted Southern California jour- 
nalists, Ed Ainsworth of the Los Angeles 
Times, and Frank L. Snow, editor of the 
El Segundo Herald, conducted round- 
table discussions on journalists’ prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Booth outlined the aims and pur- 
poses of Beta Phi Gamma at Friday 
evening’s banquet. He expressed the 
belief that many other junior college 
journalism departments in the nation 
would organize chapters in the near fu- 
ture. He said that 15 junior colleges had 
inquired about Beta Phi Gamma in re- 
cent months. 

The convention business meeting was 
helé on Saturday morning. Neil E. 
Cock, adviser of Gamma chapter at 
Pheonix Junior College, Arizona, was 
elected vice-president. Vernon W. Tay- 
lor, adviser of the Colorado Women’s 
College chapter, was appointed national 
expansion chairman. Wayne L. Hodges, 
adviser to the Pasadena Junior College 
chapter, was made fraternity historian. 
The 1940 national convention will be 
held in Pheonix, Arizona, probably dur- 
ing Pheonix’es famous Fiesta Del Sol, 
at Armistice Day. A decision was made 
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to take out a sustaining membership in 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

At Saturday’s luncheon, Miss Mary 
Hurlburt, Beverly Hills High School 
teacher, told of her adventures in Eu- 
rope just before the outbreak of war. 
W. S. Kellogg, president of the Califor- 
nia Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
addressed the journalists on “Public 
Opinion, A Primary Problem of the 
Press” at the formal convention banquet. 

Awards at the convention were as 
follows: Writing Contest, first, San Ber- 
nardino Junior College; second, Glen- 
dale Junior College; third, Pasadena 
Junior College. Yearbook Competition, 
first. Pasadena Junior College; second, 
Colorado Women’s College; third, Glen- 
dale Junior College. Glendale Junior 
College won first place in the newspaper 
competition, with Colorado Women’s 
College second, and Pasadena Junior 
College third. The Host chapter did not 
enter the competition. 

Convention entertainment included 
the Long Beach-Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege football game and an extensive boat 
trip on San Pedro Bay. George Keedy 
acted as student manager of the conven- 
tion. 


ALPHA PI EPSILON 


The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Worthington Junior College, 
Worthington, Minnesota; and Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska, have re- 
cently established chapters of Alpha Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary secretarial 
society for college trained secretaries. 

George Larson of Larson Junior Col- 
lege. Connecticut, is the recently elected 
President. Alpha Pi Epsilon is making 
a normal, healthy growth as more and 
more institutions of the country find 
that they have standards sufficiently high 
to qualify for membership. 
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Alpha Pi Epsilon is the only national 
honorary fraternity in this country that 
seeks to professionalize the status of 
college trained secretaries and to give 
them adequate recognition. During a 
recent 15-month sojourn in Europe, the 
writer found nothing in any European 
country that approximated the training 
we give in secretarial studies at higher 
institutions of learning in the United 
States. Consequently, the European out- 
put of skilled stenographers in propor- 
tion to the population is low, the type of 
training meager, and the quality poor. 
It was not an unusual experience at all 
to receive business letters from large 
companies written by hand. 

Young people in the United States 
little realize the value of the blessings of 
a free education or of the opportunities 
that are heaped upon those who are in 
guest of training that will make them 
self-sufficient. To belong to Alpha Pi 
Epsilon is to possess a badge of super- 
iority in the secretary’s chosen field. 


FLORENCE MyrTLE MANNING 
Los Angeles City College 


Los Angeles, California 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


In order to satisfy the rapidly grow- 
ing demand for adult speech education, 
a special night course was organized for 
the current year by the Fayette Under- 
graduate Center of The Pennsylvania 
State College in Uniontown. The course, 
which is being given under the direction 
of Arthur G. Cunningham, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, in cooperation with 
Dr. Loretta Walker of the language de- 
partment, stresses the mechanics of word 
formation, pronunciation, and diction. 
It is also designed to acquaint the adult 
with the technique of reading all types 
of literature so as to master its most in- 
telligent interpretation, particularly 
when prose, drama, and poetry are read 
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aloud. For this reason, the work comple- 
ments rather than duplicates the custo- 
mary speech course which stresses modes 
of delivery. 

As an essential piece of equipment for 
laboratory use, a high-grade electric re- 
cording machine was purchased. Each 
student made a recording of a sample of 
his speech at the beginning of the course 
on one side of a disk and at the conclu- 
sion will read the same passage for re- 
cording on the reverse side. An addi- 
tional use of the machine is made in 
reroving particular defects which the 
student can appreciate only by hearing 
his own recorded exercises played back 
to him. Other equipment consists of 
phonetic charts, plaster models of the 
speech mechanisms, and selected books 


in the field. 

The course met with so much enthus- 
iasm that the original quota of twenty 
enrollees had to be extended. But even 
with the enlarged quota, many were 
turned away so that the course will have 
to be repeated at a later date in order 
to accommodate all those wishing to 
take it. 

R. WALLACE BREWSTER 
Administrative Head 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Music departments of junior colleges 
will find unusual significance in the an- 
nouncement of the national convention 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference which will be held at Los An- 
geles, March 30 to April 6, 1940. 

Tentative suggestions include not only 
the junior college section meetings, in 
which there will be discussed the im- 
portant problems confronting many of 
the profession, but also a great junior 
college festival concert in the Shrine 
Auditorium. This concert will present 
a chorus of one thousand and an All- 
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Junior College Symphony Orchestra. 

Since the Music Section of the South- 
ern California Junior College Associa- 
tion has been presenting similar festi- 
vals for several years, it has been deemed 
wise to invite their direct cooperation 
and assistance in the organization of 
this significant program. It is hoped 
that junior college choirs from all sec- 
tions of the country will take part. In 
the event the full choir cannot attend, 
participation will also be open to smaller, 
balanced groups, as mixed quartets, oc- 
tets, etc. 

The plan will provide for a festival 
the previous day, at which, in a non- 
competitive series of programs, all the 
junior college choirs which can go to Los 
Angeles will be heard in individual per- 
formances. A distinguished national au- 
thority will be present and evaluate in 
writing the work of each choir. This 
written opinion will be available to the 
director of each choir, if requested, but 
will not be released in any other way. 
It is not proposed to have any competi- 
tive element in this friendly and mutual 
helpful gathering. 

A vital feature of the section meetings 
will be the emphasis on creative work. 
In order to encourage the widest parti- 
cipation, the committee announces that 
student compositions of all types will be 
given consideration. It is expected that 
the smaller instrumental ensembles, 
choral works, and solo compositions in 
the shorter forms will constitute the most 
satisfactory media of student effort. 
From those submitted, a competent com- 
mittee will choose a number of represen- 
tative works, and plan the presentation 
of these during the convention. 

The chairman is S. Earle Blakeslee, 
214 East Fourth Street, Ontario, Calli- 
fornia; the vice-chairman, Esther Goetz, 
6037 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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SUCCESS OF TRANSFERS 


In an address at the dedication of the 
new Clarke Building at Williamsport- 
Dickinson Junior College on October 14, 
Dr. C. E. Marquardt, College Examiner 
of the Pennsylvania State College, said: 
“Our figures at Penn State would indi- 
cate that three out of four of our junior 
college transfers complete the work for 
a degree creditably compared with one 
out of two who enter from secondary 
schools. Further, the probabilities of 
a junior college student taking academic 
honors at Penn State seem to be about 
twice as great as those who come to us 
direct from high schools.” Dr. Mar- 
quardt made clear that those who entered 
from junior colleges had already been 
tested in college work, whereas those 
whu entered from secondary school, even 
though selected on the basis of high 
school ranking, were a quite uncertain 
quantity. For that reason, he said, it is 
an “advantageous procedure” for the 
four-year colleges or universities to grant 
admission to “well qualified students 
from the junior colleges.” 


INSTITUTE SERIES PLANNED 


Plans for a series of institutes of com- 
munity development have been devel- 
oped at Eastern New Mexico Junior 
College by President Donald MacKay. 
The first meeting will be held January 
29 and 30 and will deal with develop- 
ment of community leaders and com- 
munity spirit. Among those asked to 
speak are Charles Lindeman, the na- 
tionally famous director of the New 
York School of Social Service, and Wil- 
liam McKinley Robinson of the Univer- 


————— 


sity of Michigan. Invitations have been 
sent to county health nurses and dis- 
trici public health physicians, school su- 
perintendents, ministers, priests, Boy 
Scout leaders, chamber of commerce 
secretaries, service club and fraternal 
leaders, presidents of Homemakers’ 
Clubs and county farm agents and home 
demonstration agents. 


UNIFORM TERM PAPERS 

The Junior College of Bergen County, 
New Jersey, has published a series of 
“Term Paper Requirements” designed 
to secure uniformity in form, style, and 
documentation of all terms papers sub- 
mitted to any instructor in the institu- 
tion. 

PLAY PRODUCTION 

During the current semester the de- 
partment of drama of Los Angeles City 
College is presenting a series of a half 
dozen plays including “Biography,” 
“Elizabeth the Queen,” “The Importance 
of Being Earnest,” “Beyond the Hori- 
zon, “Ah, Wilderness,” and “Emperor 
Jones.” Each play is presented in four 
or five matinees as well as one evening. 


GUIDANCE AT MENLO 

The counseling and guidance program 
of Menlo Junior College, California, 
concerns itself with the total develop- 
ment of the individual student. In as- 
sisting the student to make a personal 
adjustment to all phases of his college 
life, its particular interest is his academic 
success. Experience has shown that 
new students face numerous problems 
as they enter college. The total fresh- 
man class, as well as all new students, 
are brought together as a unit for gen- 
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eral group guidance. These students ar- 
rived several days earlier this fall to 
participate in a pre-registration pro- 
gram. The college courses in orienta- 
tion, hygiene, communications and phys- 
ical education give emphasis to guiding 
the new students as a group. The 
eleven faculty members on the above 
staffs also act as individual counselors 
for approximately eight students each 
from the total group. As the returning 
sophomores have experienced the ad- 
vantages of the above program, they 
are permitted to select a counselor from 
the faculty at large, to whom they may 
go for help at any time. While the 
freshman courses offer guidance for the 
group as a whole, the counselors assist 
the individual student in recognizing 
and doing something about his present 
needs—whether they be academic, vo- 
cational, social or otherwise. 


SPRINGFIELD GROWTH 

Springfield Junior College, Illinois, 
opened as a girls’ college in 1929 with 
an enrollment of 37 students, and now 
has. including evening and day classes, 
a total of approximately 400 students. 
The make-up of the student body is most 
unusual. Although the college began 
as « girls’ school, it now is co-educa- 
tional, with male students comprising 
two-thirds of the enrollment. Although 
it is controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church, 58 per cent of its enrollment is 
non-Catholic and its faculty includes 
members of all faiths. Springfield Jun- 
ior College is the only junior college in 
the State of Illinois having a student 
aviation program. The first dean of the 
College was A. G. Confrey, now with 
Fordham University. The present dean, 
preceded by Walter L. Wilkins, who is 
now with the Milwaukee public school 
system, is Eugene R. Dougherty. 
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MATHEMATICS CONTEST 


The Santa Monica Junior College 
mathematics team defeated a similar 
team from Los Angeles City College De- 
cember 1 in a unique mathematics con- 
test held at Santa Monica, by the close 
score of 15144 to 15. The teams of nine 
contestants each were given an hour to 
finish four problems in geometry. This 
was the first of a series of mathematics 
contests which the Los Angeles institu- 
tion is arranging with neighboring jun- 
ior colleges. Two competitive examina- 
tions on the calculus are also being ar- 
ranged for the spring semester; prizes 


of $15 and $10 will be awarded the 


winners. 


WOODS SEMICENTENNIAL 
The fiftieth jubilee celebration of Wil- 


liam Woods College, Missouri, began 
during the month of October with a 
series of twelve historical piano recitals 
by the internationally famous Danish 
pianist, Gunnar Johansen. Similar in- 
tellectual and artistic programs will be 
presented at various times during the 
school year and will reach a climax in 
May with the home coming celcbration 
of the alumnae. 


SULLIVAN FORUMS 


One of the most enjoyable features of 
the college year at Lees-McRae College, 
North Carolina, is the series of programs 
known as the Sullivan Forums. These 
programs, sponsored by friends of Mrs. 
Miidred Sullivan, include lectures, con- 
certs. and cultural entertainment usually 
preceded or followed by informal dis- 
cussions in which the audience can ask 
questions and gain additional knowledge 
about the program. This year Lees- 
McRae was particularly fortunate in the 
first two of the forums. On September 
25. Norman Cordon of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave a very delightful 
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concert. On October 26, Roy Palmer, 
Illuminating Engineer of the Duke Power 
Company, gave a lecture on “The Magic 
of Light.” Mr. Palmer accompanied his 
lecture with a demonstration of modern 
lighting, and the wonders of the ultra- 
violet ray. The series for the rest of 
the year will include other musical num- 
bers, a discussion on a political or eco- 
nomic problem, and a discussion on a 
literary subject. 


THEATRE DEDICATED 


As the dedication feature of their new 
college theatre, students of Santa Rosa 
Junior College, California, presented 
“The Queen’s Husband” in two perform- 
ances, January 7 and 8. The new $177,- 
000 theatre, the last unit of the $363,000 
building program at Santa Rosa, was 
completed during December. It has a 
sealing capacity of 750. 


PRESIDENT RESIGNS 


Andrew F. Morris has resigned after 
ten vears as president of the Hannibal- 
La Grange College, Hannibal, Mo. His 
resignation will become effective at the 
end of the present school term. 


AVERETT CHRISTMAS 


During the first half of December at 
Averett College, Virginia, much interest 
was shown in packing a “Santa Claus” 
box for a destitute mountain family in 
Kentucky. College officials received a 
letter from the mother of the family some 
weeks earlier, asking that she be allowed 
the privilege of sending greenery and 
giant pine cones from her home in ex- 
change for discarded possessions of the 
college students. She stated that her 
three boys and girls, ranging in age from 
4. to 19, did not have much in the way 
of toys or clothes and had nothing to 
look forward to during the Christmas 
season. Touched by the sincerity of pur- 
pose and humility of the letter, the stu- 


dents busied themselves to provide a 
suitable box for the family which had in 
some unknown way conceived the idea 
that Averett College could play Santa 
for a family in the mountains of Ken. 
tucky. The articles assembled ranged all 
the way from old shoes and sweaters 
to peanuts. The significant fact is that 
every student in the College had some 
part in the box that was sent. There is 
no doubt that these students derived an 
unusual amount of pleasure from deco- 
rating the college parlors with the pine 
cones and other green material which 
had such an interesting history back of 


them. 
DEATH OF MISS CHURCH 


Miss Frances E. Church, librarian of 
Ward-Belmont School, Tennessee, since 
1929, died the last week in November. 
Miss Church received her bachelor’s 
degree from Drury College in Illinois, 
later taking graduate work at Columbia 
University and the University of Illinois. 
She was president of the Nashville 
Library Club and in 1931-32 was chair- 
man of the Junior College Section of 
the American Library Association. 


NEGRO COLLEGE STUDY 


An appropriation of $40,000 with 
which to make a two-year study of higher 
education of Negroes was authorized by 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars has been appropriated for 
the first year and $25,000 authorized for 
the second year. The United States 
Office of Education will conduct the 
study. Junior Colleges will be included. 
It is being assisted in formulating pur- 
poses, plans, and procedures by an ad- 
visory committee composed of leaders 
in the field of education and the social 
sciences. This is the fifth study which 
the Office of Education has made of some 
phase of higher education of Negroes 
during the past 25 years. 
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MISSISSIPPI LABORATORY 
At the request of the public junior 
colleges of Mississippi, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, is plan- 
ning to conduct during the first six weeks 
of the 1940 summer quarter a laboratory 
for working out curriculum problems in 
the junior college. Some 30 members 
of the faculties of the Mississippi junior 

colleges are planning to participate. 


NATIONAL BROADCAST 


Burrall Bible class of Stephens College, 
Missouri, will be broadcast from 9:30 
to 10:30 Sunday mornings over a na- 
tional radio network beginning Sunday, 
January 14. The new Transcontinental 
Broadcasting System of more than one 
hundred radio statoins headed by Elliot 
Roosevelt will carry the program. 


PINE MANOR ADMITTED 


At the December meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Pine Manor Junior 
Co!lege, Massachusetts, was admitted to 
membership. This is the third junior 
college in the state to be thus recognized, 


the others being Bradford and Lasell. 


NATIONAL PARK GROWTH 


President Roy T. Davis, of National 
Park College, Maryland, reports that 
the College has increased in two years 
from less than 100 students to a capa- 
city enrollment this year of 343 students. 
Ten new members of the faculty were 
added at the beginning of the fall se- 
mester. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE 


At the October meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Council 
on Education, Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, New York, was admitted to insti- 
tutional membership in the Council. 
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TOME JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A junior college on a distinctive co- 
operative basis has been organized by 
the administration of Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute. Port Deposit, Maryland. Opera- 
tior: is to begin in September 1940. The 
new institution will be known as the 
Tome Junior College of Administration. 
The first year’s work will be largely of 
the conventional academic type, on a 
full-time basis. Two years of time, how- 
ever, will be taken to complete the second 
year of the junior college course. Eight 
weeks of academic work will be followed 
by eight weeks in industry. An A and 
a B division, limited to 25 young men 
each, will share this work on the alter- 
nating plan. The total enrollment will 
be limited to 50 students. There will be 
a faculty of 5 full-time and 10 part-time 
instructors. Trentwell M. White will be 
the administrative head. 

MRS. ROOSEVELT TO SPEAK 

President Mary McLeod Bethune of 
Bethune-Cookman College, Florida, has 
announced that Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt would speak at a celebration of the 
35th anniversary of the college Febru- 
ary 18. Mrs. Roosevelt will fly to Day- 
tona Beach for the occasion and will in- 
spect the college. President Bethune 
said Gov. Cone and other State officials, 
leading educators, and representatives of 
women’s clubs, would be invited. 


RADIO ORGANIZES 

Col. J. E. Huchingson, president of 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, has 
been chosen treasurer of the Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council. Twenty-seven 
organizations are members of the coun- 
cil, whose objective is the mobilizing of 
all the resources of the region, the dis- 
covery and selection of talented broad- 
casters, and the making of these broad- 
casts available to broadcasting stations. 
It is planning a co-operative production 
of broadcasts particularly designed and 
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suited to promote the interests of listen- 
ers in Colorado and Wyoming. Branch 
studios are being set up in many of the 
colleges and universities. The council’s 
main offices are located in Denver. 


COSMOPOLITAN GROUP 

Drawing students from the four cor- 
ners of the earth, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege has enrolled 155 foreign students 
from five continents and 24 countries 
this semester, according to Adam E. 
Diehl, college registrar. Largest groups 
are from Canada and Mexico, with 55 
and 27 students, respectively. From 
war-torn Europe have come 18 Germans, 
five Russians, two Spaniards, two 
Frenchmen, and one _ representative 
apiece from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, and Armenia. From 
the British Isles have come 12 Britons, 
and three Highlanders from Scotland. 
Asia and the Orient have their share of 
representatives with seven Japanese, five 
Filipinos, four from China, one from 
Korea and Siam, and two students from 
Palestine. One is from New South 
Wales, Australia. South America is well 
represented with five Columbians, four 
students from Panama, two from Equa- 
dor, and one from the island of Cuba. 
The registrar has discouraged students 
who do not read or write English and 
stated that many of the foriegn students 
are allowed in this country only because 
of student permits and must return after 
their studies are complete. 


NEW CENTRAL PRESIDENT 

Dr. Orville S. Walters was inaugurated 
as President of Central College, McPher- 
son, Kansas, on September 29, 1939. The 
presidency was left vacant last April 
when Dr. Charles A. Stoll, who had held 
the office for 23 years, died as the result 
of an automobile accident. Dr. Walters 
received his Ph.D. degree in 1934 from 
the University of Kansas, and his M.D. 
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degree from St. Louis University in 1939 
where he had been a full-time faculty 
member for the previous five years. 


AYER’S SURVEY 
A survey of the colleges and private 
schools of the country this fall by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., shows that attendance 
in the institutions studied is up 2.6 per 
cent over last year. Of the various 
groups into which the institutions were 
classified, the junior colleges showed the 

largest increase—9 per cent. 


COTTEY COLLEGE VISITED 
More than 700 delegates to the Su- 
preme Chapter convention of P. E. 0. 
at Houston in October stopped off at 
Nevada, Missouri, to inspect first hand 
Cottey College, which is controlled by 
the sisterhood. 


CENTENARY STUDY 

At Centenary Junior College, New 
Jersey, the faculty is making a special 
study and analysis of their philosophy of 
education as indicated by the special 
blank prepared by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. The 
study is being carried out under the 
direction of the registrar, C. J. Stanz. It 
is expected that faculty responses will be 
made the basis of several professional 
meetings of the faculty. 


TRIP TO CUBA 
Plans are being developed at Kemper 
Junior College, Missouri, for a trip to 
Havana, via Florida, during the spring 
vacation, beginning March 2. It is an- 
ticipated that approximately 60 cadets 
will make the trip. 


MOUNT IDA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Mount Ida Junior College, organized 
40 years ago as Mount Ida School, Mas- 
sachusetts, which has been closed for the 
past four years, has reopened this year 
in a $2,000,000 property at Boulder 
Farm, Newton, the former estate of Rob- 


ert Gould Shaw and Lady Astor. 
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TERMINAL STUDY 

Without question the most important 
announcement in this issue of the Journal 
concerns the grant from the General 
Education Board to finance a year of 
exploratory study in the general field of 
terminal education at the junior college 
level. Attention is directed to the state- 
ments prepared by the Association’s 
Policy Committee at its Atlantic City 
meeting in September. These now be- 
come the fundamental statement for the 
development of the study. A meeting of 
the Administrative Committee, directly 
responsible for the details of the pro- 
posed study, was held at Washington, 
December 28. A fuller account of this 
meeting will be given in the February 
number. 


ANNUAL MEETING NOTICE 


_A letter telling of plans for the an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, February 29 and March 1 and 2, 
was mailed to all junior colleges in the 
country the first week in January. Fur- 
ther plans will be given in the February 
number. In view of the plans for the 
nationwide study of terminal education 
and the fact that this is the twentieth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Association, unusual significance at- 
taches to this meeting and an excep- 
tionally large attendance is anticipated. 


CHANGE OF QUARTERS 


Owing to the increase in staff required 
to carry on the new study of junior 
college terminal education, additional of- 
fice space is necessary. The Association 
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is fortunate in being able to secure the 
entire third floor of the building at 730 
Jackson Place, giving it much more ade- 
quate space than was available at the 
old address, 744 Jackson Place. The 
move to the new location was made the 
first of January. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES 


A special feature of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Col- 
leges, to be held at Philadelphia Janu- 
ary 11-12, will be a symposium on the 
relations between liberal arts colleges, 
the junior college, and the professional 
school. The junior college movement 
was represented by President Byron S. 
Hollinshead, president of the Associa- 
tion. 


PRES. HOLLINSHEAD APPOINTED 
President Byron S. Hollinshead has 


been appointed as special consultant on 
junior colleges for the General Educa- 
tion Board. He has secured leave of 
absence from his duties as president of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College for the 
second semester, beginning February 1. 
While a part of his time will be spent in 
New York, most of his service will be 
devoted to visiting a considerable num- 
ber of important junior colleges in all 
parts of the country. 


SECRETARY’S ACTIVITIES 

Outside activities of the Executive 
Secretary during December include an 
address to the students and faculty of 
Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts, 
December 7; an address at the annual 
meeting of the New England Junior 
College Council at Boston, December 9; 
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a conference with a committee formu- 
lating revised standards for accredita- 
tion of junior colleges in Connecticut, 
at Hartford, December 11; and a confer- 
ence with the administrative staff and 
others at Columbia Junior College, Mary- 
land, December 17. 


CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 

In accordance with the provision of 
the Constitution of the Association re- 
garding amendments, the Executive 
Committee of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges hereby gives notice 
that the following amendments will be 
brought up for consideration at the an- 
nual meeting at Columbia, Missouri, 
March 2. 

Change Section 2 of Article III which 
now reads: 

Active Members—Active membership is 
open to regularly organized junior col- 
leges which are accredited by or have 
received equivalent recognition from a 
regional association of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, or from their state uni- 
versity, state department of education, 
or state college association. 

to read as follows: 

Active Members.—Active membership 
is open to regularly organized junior 
colleges which are accredited by or have 
received equivalent recognition from a 
regional association of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, or from their state uni- 
versity, state department of education, 
or other recognized state accrediting 
agency; and to separately organized jun- 
ior colleges, general colleges, or lower 
divisions of four-year colleges and uni- 
versities which have been accredited by 
similar agencies. 

Change Section 3 of Article III, which 
now reads as given below, by the omis- 
sion of the italicized words as printed: 

Associate Members.—Associate mem- 
bership is a form of membership de- 
signed especially for newly organized 
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junior colleges; for others which have 
not yet been able to secure the necessary 
accreditation or equivalent recognition 
to qualify them for active membership; 
and for separately organized junior col- 
leges, general colleges, or lower divisions 
of four-year colleges and universities. It 
is expected that associate members will 
transfer to active membership as soon 
as they can qualify for such member- 
ship. Applications for associate mem- 
bership will not be accepted from insti- 
tutions which are qualified for active 
membership. 

Change Section 4 of Article III, to 
read as follows (New matter indicated 
in italics) : 

Sustaining Members.—Any organiza- 
tion or individual interested in educa- 
tion and in the development of the 
junior college movement may become a 
sustaining member; except that junior 
colleges are not eligible for sustaining 
membership. Sustaining members may 
not vote or hold office. 

JCJ 
DEPARTMENTS OMITTED 

Owing to the space required to pre 
sent the annual Junior College Directory, 
it has been necessary to omit several 
contributed articles which are in type, a 
report of the meeting of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, and the 
regular departments, “Judging the New 
Books” and “Bibliography on Junior 
Colleges.” These will all be found in the 


February number. 








JCJ 

If the junior college should be a de- 
cisive factor in the future educational 
system of this country, it will withdraw 
from the college of liberal arts the 
branch of teaching which is cheapest to 
maintain and leave the more expensive 
university work to be carried on.— 
President George B. Cutten, Colgate 
University. 


























Junior College Directory, 1940 


Compiled by 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


| ™ Directory contains information concerning all junior colleges in the United 

States which have been reported to the Washington Office of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges up to December 15, 1939. This list is meant to be 
inclusive rather than exclusive and therefore it contains the names of some institu- 
tions which may be doing relatively little junior college work. It omits, however, 
a number of institutions that give work of college grade but are not organized on a 
junior college basis as well as several normal schools and teachers colleges listed in 
previous issues of this Directory. Whenever an institution has so requested, its 
name has been omitted from the list. Institutions for whom no information was 
reported in the 1939 Directory have been dropped from the 1940 Directory unless 
new information has been secured to justify the retention of their names this year. 
The data here included have been taken from reports received in the autumn of 
1939, directly from some responsible officer of the junior college named, except as 


otherwise indicated. 


For explanation of terminology and symbols see the following page. For a sum- 
mary of certain features by states and type of control of the colleges, see page 283. 
A fuller summary and analysis will be found in the February 1940 issue of the 
Junior College Journal. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory: 


Location. This is the mailing address of the D—State Department of Education 





institution, regardless of its actual physi- 
cal location. 


Administrative Head. In branch junior colleges 


a question sometimes arises as to whether 
the president of the parent institution or 
the dean of the local junior college should 
be considered the administrative head. In 
many public junior colleges, organized as 
parts of city school systems, a similar 
question concerns the city superintendent 
of schools and the dean or principal of 
the junior college. In all such cases the 
institution’s own designation of its “ad- 
ministrative head” has been accepted, even 
though uniformity is thereby sacrificed. 
The administrative head, as stated, pre- 
sumably is the individual to whom general 
correspondence concerning the institution 


should be addressed. 


Type. Three types are distinguished—coeduca- 


tional, for men only, and for women only, 
indicated by the initial letters, C, M, 
and W. 


Control. The primary basis of classification, as 


commonly recognized, is two-fold: institu- 
tions publicly controlled, and institutions 
privately controlled. Publicly controlled 
institutions are ordinarily reported as 
“state” when they are controlled by a state 
appointed or elected board rather than 
by a local board of education. “District” 
type of organization is indicated in Calli- 
fornia, Mississippi, and Texas. Privately 
controlled institutions were asked to indi- 
cate their denominational affiliation or 
control. When stated, this is indicated. 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 


report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases, however, it is evi- 
dent that there has been reported instead 
the date or origin of an institution of same 
or similar name which has since developed 
into a junior college. Dates prior to 1900 
should usually be interpreted in this way. 


Accreditation. Three types of accreditation or 


equivalent recognition are indicated by 
appropriate symbols, arranged in order: 


U—State University or equivalent insti- 
tution in states which do not have 
a state university. 


Accreditation by or membership in one 
of the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools: 

E—New England Association 
M—Middle States Association 
N—North Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Enrollment. Note that enrollment data are 


usually given for the previous complete 
year, 1938-1939. In a few cases of newly or- 
ganized institutions enrollment for 1939. 
40 is given. Under “special” students are 
included day students taking less than a 
normal load; students in late afternoon, 
evening, and extension courses; summer 
school students; etc. 


Instructors. Note that number of instructors, 


unlike number of students, is given for the 
current year, 1939-1940, in two classes, 
full-time, and part-time. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 


sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated 
by a symbol preceding the name of the 
institution: an asterisk (*) for active 
members; a dagger (7) for associate mem- 
bers. Active membership is open to any 
junior college which has received any of 
the three types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition indicated in the explana- 
tion of “accreditation” above. Associate 
membership is open to newly organized 
institutions and others which have not yet 
received such recognition. The American 
Association of Junior College does not act 
as an accrediting agency. 


Negro Institutions. Junior colleges for negroes 


are indicated by (N) following the name 
of the institution. 


Other Symbols. 


t—No report. Data taken from 1939 
Directory. 


tt—Reported by the State Department of 
Education but no information received 
from the institution directly. 














SUMMARIES BY STATES 


























_ Membership in 
— . Enrollment Instructors American 

g Association of 

Junior Colleges 

State 
To-|Pub-| Pri- Pri- Pri- 
tal | lic | vate} Total | Public | vate | Total | Public] vate | Active | Asso- 

ciate 
United States 575 | 258 | 317 |196,710 |140,545 [56,165 |12,567 | 6,549 | 6,018) 325 30 
Alabama 9 1 8 1628 619 | 1009 129 22 | 107 4 1 
Arizona 2/1 2] Oj; 10386) 1036 0 56 56 0 2 0 
Arkansas 8 | 7 1 2707 | 2592 115 154 141 13 6 0 
California 64 | 49 | 15 | 73669 | 72189 | 1480 | 2541 | 2272 | 269 34 0 
Canal Zone 1 1 0 287 287 0 16 16 0 1 0 
Colorado 6; 4] 2 1429 1054 | 375 127 85} 42 4 0 
Connecticut 12} 0|12] 2147 0 | 2147 | 262 0 | 262 7 1 
Delaware 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dist. of Columbia } 11 0; 11 1241 0 | 1241 229 0 | 229 6 4 
Florida 7 1 6 | 2160 96 | 2064 122 23 99 3 1 
Georgia 20 | 12 8 |} 5925! 4617) 1308] 351 241 | 110 7 0 
Idaho 4 3 1 1876 1515 | 361 142 127 15 2 0 
Illinois 23 | 12 | 11 | 14711 | 12172 | 2539} 711 450 | 261 18 1 
Indiana 4] 0O| 4 674 674 46 0} 46 1 0 
Iowa 36 -| 27 9; 3409 | 2226); 1183 | 484{ 293 | 141 10 0 
Kansas 24115] 9 5398 | 4536 | 862] 4241] 305] 119 12 1 
Kentucky 15}; 21]18]| 3394 263 | 3131 249 19 | 230 11 0 
Louisiana 3 2 1 666 594 72 63 45 18 2 0 
Maine 5} 0 5 549 0; 549 77 0} 77 3 1 
Maryland 6; 0 6 613 0 613 97 0} 97 3 2 
Massachusetts 16} 0/16] 3648 0 | 3648 | 477 0 | 477 8 5 
Michigan 14 9 5} 4186 | 3511 675 | 273 | 229| 34 9 1 
Minnesota 16 | 12 4/1 3064 | 2810 | 254] 277; 2341] 43 10 0 
Mississippi 21/12] 9| 4645] 3838 | 807 | 409] 272 | 137 12 0 
Missouri 24110/]141] 7831 3567 | 4264 699 | 225 | 474 17 1 
Montana 4/ 2 2 1153 572 581 63 36 | 27 2 0 
Nebraska 51 2 3 591 322 | 269 69 31 38 4 0 
Nevada 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire 3 0; 3 509 0 509 82 0; 82 2 1 
New Jersey 11} 4] 7] 2809} 1486 | 1323 192 55 | 137 2 5 
New Mexico 2 2 0 989 989 0 75 75 0 2 0 
New York 7 0; 7 1319 0; 1319 | 222 0 | 222 6 1 
North Carolina 21 1|20)| 4592 173 | 4419 | 418 12 | 406 16 0 
North Dakota 3 3 0 769 769 0 49 49 0 2 0 
Ohio 8 1 7 | 2671 189 | 2482 190 50 | 140 5 0 
Oklahoma 29-125] 4 5394 5197 197 | 401 343 58 14 0 
Oregon 2 0; 2 656 0 656 65 0; 65 1 0 
Pennsylvania 23 | 6117] 3246 616 | 2630 | 419 66 | 353 15 3 
Rhode Island 0; OO} 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina 11 0; 11 1434 0 | 1434 131 0; 131 3 0 
South Dakota 4} 0| 4 416 0; 416 48 0; 48 1 0 
Tennessee 12 1} 11 2627 337 | 2290 | 250 30 | 220 7 0 
Texas 40 | 22 | 18 | 12804 9457 | 3347 764 514 | 250 20 0 
Utah 6]; 5 1 2004 1844 160 179 155 | 24 4 0 
Vermont 3 0; 8 407 0; 407 65 0} 65 3 0 
Virginia 13 1 | 12 2128 0 | 2128 | 244 0 | 244 12 0 
Washington 8 0 8 1191 0; 1191 93 0; 93 7 1 
West Virginia 3 1 2 1007 378 | 629 59 20 | 39 3 0 
Wisconsin 6 1 5 1101 694 407 124 58 66 2 0 
Wyoming 0; OO; 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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